





A QUEEN AS MOUNTAINEER. 
By MRS. E. T. COOK. 


HE love of mountaineering is com- 
monly supposed to be a peculiarly 
British taste, and the lady-mountaineer in 
particular to be a species native only to this 
island. Perhaps the claim was once well 
founded, but by this time an Alpine club 
is one of the institutions which no self- 
respecting country ventures to be without. 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, all have their own Alpine clubs and 
their Alpine huts and their Alpine 
journals ; and in one of these countries— 
namely, Italy—the pursuit enjoys a higher 
distinction than it has yet obtained in our 
own land ; it is under Royal patronage. 
The House of Savoy has indeed, as a 
writer in our own Alpine Journal has said, 
a kind of hereditary connection with the 
Alps. Victor Emmanuel, a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, loved to follow the big 
game in the mountain fastnesses of Pied- 
mont, and many a tourist, availing him- 
self of the royal hunting paths and huts 
among the secluded mountains of the 
Graian range, has had reason to bless his 
late Majesty’s Alpine tastes. In actual 
climbing, however, H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, son of the late King Amadeo and 
now a lieutenant in the Italian navy, prob- 
ably holds the royal ‘‘ record.” He began 
his career as an Alpinist a year or two 
ago, and in his first season he conquered 
the Levanna, the Grand Paradis, Mont 
Blanc, the Col and Aiguille du Géant, the 
Col de Taléfre, and the Matterhorn. Nor 
is the love of mountaineering confined to 
the male members of the Royal House in 
Italy. The Alps have no more devoted 
lover in any land than her Majesty Queen 
Margherita. No over-worked professional 
man, no college don, or public school- 
master looks forward more eagerly to his 
autumn holiday among the Alps than 
does Queen Margherita to hers. 
It was at Gressoney-St.-Jean, the head 
village of the Val de Lys, a side valley in 
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the lovely Val d’Aosta in Piedmont, that 
we first saw the Queen of Italy in her 
character of mountaineer. Although this 
village has for several years—alternately 
with Courmayeur—been the summer 
resort of the Queen, it is but little fre- 
quented by English travellers, and the 
visitors, who in August throng its two 
unpretending but comfortable inns, are 
mainly Italians. August is the prin- 
cipal month for vél/leggiatura with the 
Italians, and already in September, in 
Italian watering-places, you will find the 
hotels almost deserted. With the first 
morning frosts they have fled from the 
high valleys back to their villas around 
Milan or Turin. The Queen is more 
hardy ; she and her suite stay on till the 
middle of September. The suite shiver, 
but Queen Margherita enjoys to her 
heart’s content the quiet of the moun- 
tains. King Humbert, as is well known, 
has inherited his father’s love of Alpine 
sport ; and when he betakes himself to 
his shooting-box at Aymaville, in the Val 
d’Aosta, or to the hunting country of 
Cogne or Charvensod, the Queen retires 
to the neighbouring Val de Lys, and 
revels, on her part, in mountain excur- 
sions. Here she can be free as air, and 
escape from the cares of state and of 
pageantry. The peasants idolise her. 
During her fifty days’ stay at Gressoney 
Queen Margherita often dons the cos- 
tume of the valley,which isin this case (as 
in most of the Italian vals) very pretty and 
becoming, and has led many an English 
lady visitor to break the tenth com- 
mandment ere now. The costume con- 
sists of a bright red cloth skirt made 
very full and reaching to the ankles, and 
a bodice of the same over a white linen 
chemisette with full sleeves—which may 
be embroidered according to the taste or 
means of the wearer—with a coiffure of 
black lace and a profusion of silver pins. 
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The dress and the colour are alike in rich 
and poor, from the baron’s daughter to 
the peasant, but it is the embroidery and 
the pins that tell the tale, and some of the 
well-to-do women and girls of the Val 
present a brave appearance on festa-days. 
The married women also wear curious 
helmet-shaped or three-cornered caps 
embroidered with gold or silver, which 
have generally descended to them 
through several generations ; these they 
keep for great occasions, as in 18869, 


the cold by a double roof and flooring. It 
is designed for scientific research as well 
as for pleasure. The representatives of 
the Italian Alpine Club awaited the Queen 
at the hut, and welcomed her, in the name 
of the club, as its most distinguished 
member—‘‘ prima alpinista d Italia.” The 
name ‘‘Capanna Regina Margherita” 
being given to it, mass was subsequently 
celebrated there by the parish priest of 
Gressoney-St.-Jean. Many guns were 
fired in the valley, and the village was in 











BARON PECCO2’S VILLA, THE QUEEN’S QUARTERS AT GRESSONEY-ST.-JEAN. 


when the women of the Val made formal 
obeisance to Queen Margherita. 

Last summer the village was again en 
féte—for on the 17th of August occurred 
the great ceremony of opening the hut 
erected by the Italian Alpine Club on the 
extreme summit of the Signal-Kuppe— 
called, after its first discoverer (a priest 
of Alagna), ‘‘ Punta Gnifetti.” Queen 
Margherita, who made the ascent with 
her two ladies-in-waiting, graciously 
officiated on the occasion. The hut, of 
which we here give an_ illustration, is 
solidly built, and is further protected from 


a high state of gala, when her Majesty 
returned thither, after spending the night 
on the mountain. 

Baron Peccoz, who owns many villas 
and shooting boxes in the valley, puts his 
new and somewhat pretentious /fa/az- 
sino at Gressoney-St.-Jean at the 
Queen’s disposal. The Queen herself 
occupies three apartments—a bedroom, a 
boudoir, and a sitting-room. A balcony 
shaded by Venetian blinds opens out of 
her bedroom, and is her favourite early 
morning lounge. On the steep moun- 
tain-side the baron has built a little 
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INTERIOR OF THE QUEEN’S ALPINE TENT. 


wooden summer-house. This is a de- 
lightful shady retreat in the mornings, 
and the Queen’s correspondence, and 
much of her sketching, are done here. The 
palazzino stands on one side of the rustic 
bridge which spans the glacier-torrent, 
and the church, with its arcaded cloisters, 
is nearly opposite. Here, on a festa-day, 
we once joined the little crowd of peasants 
that had assembled to see the Queen come 
to mass. It was a pretty sight ; the little 
procession arrived quietly, without any 
fuss, and the priest stood in the porch in 


his white robes, with the holy-water 
stoup, ready to welcome the Queen and 
to bless her. The peasants stood around 
smiling, in their best dresses ; there was 
no jostling, no noise ; indeed there was 
an entire absence of that vulgarity which, 
alas! from home associations one would 
naturally connect with any like pageant. 
There is not room in Baron Peccoz’s 
villa for all the Queen’s suite. Many of 
them. stay, therefore, at the well-known 
Pension Delapierre—a famous Alpine 
hostelry, once frequented by Robert 
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Sir Frederick Leighton. We had the 
pleasure one summer of being fellow- 
guests at the inn with some of her 
Majesty’s household—and very charming 
companions we found them. But, truth 
to tell, they did not all share the Queen’s 
pedestrian tastes. They played at bowls, 
they gazed at the mountain-peaks through 
pocket telescopes; they did that little 
daily portion of amiable flirting to which 
the discreet Italian tongue lends itself so 
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Browning, and visited more recently by 


her two ladies-in-waiting—a mother and 
daughter, who accompanied her on all 
her mountain expeditions. We often met 
her walking between them ; the Queen in 
the pretty costume of the valley before 
referred to—the two ladies in sober black. 
Two gendarmes often followed the Queen 
at a respectful distance; indeed, they 
must have had plenty to do to keep up 
with her, for she walks with a good, 
swinging English stride, not at all like 
most of her country-women. ‘‘ The Queen 








THE QUEEN AND HER TWO LADIES-IN-WAITING IN THE SLEDGE, BARON PECCOZ BEHIND. 


well—but, alas! they could not kill the 
time quickly enough. Fifty days of 
villeggiatura in an Alpine valley! What 
an age! The Queen’s private secretary, 
he at least was busy, for he -was always 
hurrying to and fro between the inn and 
the palazzo on her Majesty’s errands, 
and seemed to have everything, even to 
the ordering of the provisions, on his 
mind. There were also the Queen’s two 
tall guards, who were supposed to attend 
her on her daily walks, but with whose 
services she generally dispensed. Staying 
at the falazso with the Queen were 


walked very quickly,” says even our 
English Alpine Journal, in describing her 
ascent of the Punta Gnifetti. At dinner 
in the inn her walking exploits were 
often the theme of conversation. Twice 
during her stay at Gressoney that year 
the Queen had set out on ice expeditions. 
On the first expedition the summit of the 
Vincent Pyramide (the lowest but one of 
the ten peaks of Monte Rosa) was the 
objective. For three nights her Majesty 
camped out in the snow and ice, but 
tourmentes were persistent, and the Pyra- 
mide had to be abandoned. On this 
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occasion two special huts were erected— 
one for the Queen, and another for her 
two ladies. The gentlemen of her 
Majesty’s suite are sometimes hard put 
to it to follow her. One of them gave us 
one evening a plaintively comic descrip 
tion of how the Queen, indeed, would go 
out of her way to search for difficulties 
should none occur en route, and would take 
to the rocks hand over hand, just for pure 
love of climbing—while the suite, by all 
the rules of etiquette and of gallantry, 
were bound to follow ! 
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prettier. First came a couple of gendarmes 
in full dress, whose get-up contrasted 
well with the pretty red costumes of the 
valley. A few paces behind rode the 
Queen’s host, the Baron Luigi de Peccoz, 
looking every inch of him the mighty 
hunter that he is. At his side rode the 


Queen, whose good horsemanship and 
graceful seat contrasted funnily enough 
with the evident discomfort of her one 
gentleman-in-waiting. She wore a gray 
ulster with a cape, and a large Leghorn 
straw hat. 


Her servants and retinue 











CAMPING OUT IN THE ALPS, 


Gressoney-St.-Jean, the main village of 
the Val de Lys, is the Queen’s head- 
quarters. But higher up the valley, at 
the foot of the Lys glacier, Baron Peccoz 
has a shooting-lodge, and here it was 
that the Queen spent the latter days of 
her wvilleggiatura. The day she left, there 
was great excitement. Her courier rushed 
wildly to and fro; Monsieur Delapierre, 
the inn-keeper, unceasingly harangued 
the muleteers; and there was a perpetual 
va-et-vient between the inn and the fa/az- 
sino. Seldom can there have been a 
simpler royal procession, and never a 
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THE QUEEN AND BARON PECCOZ IN THE MIDDLE. 


required many mules. One jolly-looking 
fellow, whom we imagined to be the 
butler or the cook, felt no shame in con- 
fessing to us, by way of explaining his 
dirty and dishevelled appearance, that he 
had just tumbled off his mule. He was a 
good rider, he hastened to add, but there 
was a stone in the road which had done 
for him. The Queen’s maid—a woman 
of weight as well as of authority—was 
warned in time; she had forsaken her 
mount, and trudged sturdily along with 
reticule and umbrella. Her Majesty’s 


trunks, meanwhile, were being jostled and 
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jolted on a mule’s back in charge of a 
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ROSA, SITE OF THE GNIFETTI HUT. 


jovial guide, who greeted us with a merry Queen’s Wardrobe. 


laugh of satisfaction at his promotion for 
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and homely about the whole scene, and 
the Queen’s enjoyment of her favourite 
Alpine resort is very real. Her Majesty 
comports herself most graciously in all 








valleys; and it is a safe surmise that 
among the public festivities and functions 
of the Court she often looks forward, 
not without impatience, to the September 
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THE GNIFETTI HUT ON MONTE ROSA, OPENED BY THE QUEEN AUGUST 17, 1893. 


her duties, and is indefatigable in answer- 
ing to all the various calls of her 
exalted situation. But nowhere is she 
so thoroughly at her ease as among her 
simple peasant subjects in the high Alpine 


days when she will be able to seek her 
Alpine retreats, don her mountaineering 
garb, and set foot upon the snow and 
glaciers of the Monte Rosa range 
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DOLCE FAR NIENTE.—By Cuas, P. SAINTON. 
Exhibited at the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond Street, and purchased by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
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ORIEL BILL. 


By JAMES 


‘* Billiam, my luvly friend, how goze it ?” 
ARTEMUS WARD. 


HOSE who are familiar with Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s Oxford will readily 
recall in the picture of Oriel College a 
quaintly-gabled house just opposite the 
College gate. Famous as a students’ 
lodging-house, the building is further dis- 
tinguished as the principal residence of 
Oriel Bill, one of the greatest characters 
alike in university and town. 

Though acquainted with the dog in a 
general way for some time, it was not 
until the necessity for interviewing him 
arose that I discovered all his wonderful 
qualities—his eccentricities, without which 
no dog can be great; and his virtues, 
which are many. For obvious reasons 
the interview aforesaid had to be con- 
ducted through the medium of an inter- 
preter, but this in no way detracted from 
the interest of the meeting, and proved 
no barrier to our intercourse. 

Bill, as is usual with him, received me 
most kindly, and did everything in his 
power to aid me in learning all about his 
own quaint personality. ‘‘lam about 
eight years old,” he admitted, ‘‘ not just 
an old dog altogether, and I’ve been con- 
nected with Oriel some five years or so. 
My former master, on taking his degree, 
left me to his landlady’s care at 15, Oriel 
Street, so my connection with the College 
is likely to last, especially as my master 
stipulated that I’m to remain in Oxford. 
Of this I’m glad, for I’ve many friends 
here.” 

‘* Undergraduates chiefly, | suppose?” 

‘Well, not altogether. You see, Col- 
lege law forbids me to enter the quad- 
rangle, though on special occasions I go 
to lunch in a friend’s rooms sometimes ; 
but I’ve friends everywhere. Children, 
servant-girls, cabmen—all adore me. 


With the last-mentioned I am on terms 
of the easiest familiarity, and may drive 
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anywhere free of charge. Not to know 
me is a disgrace. Why, once I got into 
the cab of a new-comer, who tried to 
eject me, but failed. At length he hailed 
a brother of the whip, and asked him wot 
’e’d do with this ’ere fare? ‘W’y, don’t 
yer know im?’ the other roared. ‘ That’s 
Bill; run ’im down to Orie/, of course !’ 
I was driven there accordingly, and 
stepped out quietly at my own abode. In 
the evening I often go with my friendly 
Jehus to their clubs and pubs, where I’m 
always welcome; but one evening recently 
on coming home my mistress was un- 
willing to admit me, for my coat had 
unluckily acquired an extraordinary taint 
of my chums’ very ordinary tobacco. The 
bother was, I couldn’t change it. Yes,” 
he added, ‘‘ I’ve one or two things to put 
up with. The other day I overheard a 
Member of the College declare that he 
never had seen the expression of the 
Weltschmerz so strong anywhere as in my 
face. He was a wit, so I forgave him. 
Another trouble I have is the under- 
graduate custom of discharging fire- 
works, about the Fifth of November 
chiefly. The first squib I hear, I just go 
off quietly to Headington, about two 
miles out of town, to see my old master, 
where | stay till the disturbance blows 
over. Once I stayed from the 5th to the 
gth November. 1 go there too for my 
health whenever I feel the heavy air of 
Oxford tell on my system, or when I’ve 
received any serious shock to my nerves. 
But,” he added, ‘‘ you mustn’t think my 
chums are all of the kind I’ve mentioned. 
I’ve distinguished acquaintances ; one of 
the most intimate is a niece of Fenimore 
Cooper’s, Miss Fenimore Woolson ; she’s 
putting me into a book just now. Look 
here” (Bill produced a small gray paper 
packet tied with pink ribbon), ‘‘ this was 
attached to my collar one evening after 
I'd been to see her. Open it and read 
the contents.” 
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I didso. Within was acard with the 
inscription :— 


‘* William of Oriel dined this evening 
with Miss Fenimore Woolson, and after 
a hearty meal, a drink of water, and a 
nap before the fire, he now returns home. 


“S8p.mM. Fanuary 27th, 1892.” 
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Bill from his mistress. It appears that 
he indulges occasionally in warfare with 
other dogs, his chief enemies being collies. 
To dogs smaller than himself, however, 
Bill is a generous foe, and contents him- 
self with bestowing merely a good shaking 
on such as provoke him to wrath. Once 
he chastised a spaniel in a street close by, 
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‘Excuse me a moment,” said Bill as I 
handed back the packet, ‘‘I’ve some 
photos I want you to see. I'll just go to 
fetch them.” 

While he was absent I learned a host 
of curious and interesting things about 


and to this day, when passing the spot 
where the fray took place, Bill rises on 
his hind legs and looks over the gate in 
quest of his ancient adversary. 

Bill’s vagaries are manifold. He abhors 
persons carrying skates, and if he meets 
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any in the Meadows he straightway re- 
turns home deeply depressed, and goes 
forth no more that day. One of his 
haunts, which he did not mention to me 
himself, is the refreshment-room at the 
railway station. "Why he concealed this, 
Bill best knows himself. Perhaps it is a 
tender point. He is fairly regular in the 


morning at home, while the fires are being 
lighted, he follows the servant from room 
to room, carefully studying the fires until 
he finds one bright enough to suit him. 
There he lies down and toasts himself till 
breakfast is ready. In the matter of food 
he is most ‘‘ gentledogly” when other 
dogs, and even cats, are beside, for he 
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hours he keeps at night, but should he 
find himself by any chance shut out he is 
in no way distressed, for he knows that if 
he goes to the Lodge at Merton College 
he will find comfortable quarters for the 
night. Comfort he must have, and in the 


patiently abstains from helping himself 
till all others are served. This kindness 
of heart is his most prominent character- 
istic, for if any of his friends feign grief 
in his presence, he endeavours with his 
paws to remove the afflicted person’s 
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hands from his face, and administers such 
comfort as he can. His gentleness finds 
its reward, especially from children, who 
get him out of scrapes. The other day, 
a little girl brought him home all the way 
from Osney, where he had been belated, 
and had found shelter for the night. On 
another occasion two small boys called at 
15, Oriel Street, and asked, ‘‘ Does that 
dog with the bull’s face live here? 
Because he’s behind the big iron gates 
at the Wine Company’s, and can’t get 
out.” 

Here Bill returned with some photos. 
In one he was represented as ‘‘ the Goal 
Keeper,” with the Oriel football costume ; 
in another he was kicking off. The other 
two were more serious, portraying him 
as a barrister in wig, gown, and bands; 
for Bill is of the legal brotherhood, as 
most sly dogs are. ‘‘ Nonsuited” and 
‘** Cross-examination ” were the titles of 
the portraits, and in each, Bill looked the 
part to perfection. In fact, Bill always 
looks his part, for he’s an accomplished 
amateur actor. Last summer he per- 
formed at the Oxford Institute in a farce 
entitled A Zucky Dog. ‘‘Come and see 
Oriel Bill, the Record Protagonist!” said 
a notice in the Lodge. I went; and on 
“the way had the pleasure of seeing Bill 
walk calmly down St. Aldate’s in front of 
me to the place of performance, his hands 
in his pockets like a seasoned old actor, 
and, to quote the Porter of Oriel, ‘‘as 
orderly as could be.” Lastly, came two 
photographs, reminiscences of his under- 
graduate days. One, called ‘‘ Passed,” 
he showed with alacrity, but the other, 
‘**Ploughed,” he produced with some- 
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thing like a sigh. ‘*‘ You see,” he ex- 
plained apologetically, ‘‘ I'd been ragging 
a bit that term, and didn’t know my texts 
well enough ; but I got through all right 
next time.” 

Here, Bill again retired for a few 
minutes to put away his treasures (great 
numbers of which are sold in America), 
and I learned that he is a trifle vain ; for 
when dressed for the photographer he 
won’t consent to have his finery removed 
for the rest of the day. Dress of any 
sort he adores, and when very ill with 
influenza he was only too proud to be 
wrapped in a shawl, and be allowed to 
sit on a kitchen chair with a compress on 
his throat, looking for all the world like a 
sick old woman. Once too, after a fight, 
where his head had suffered, he submitted 
joyfully to the application of a wet 
sponge, which was tied upon the wound, 
and lent him a most grotesque appear- 
ance. 

‘* You must feel very proud,” I said to 
Bill on his reappearance, ‘‘to belong to 
such a college as Oriel.” 

‘* Justly proud,” he replied, ‘‘ for was 
it not the great College of the Oxford 
Movement ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” I said. ‘* Now tell 
me, Bill; do you, who are surely in a 
position to know, consider that there is 
great need—not on the old issues, per- 
haps, but on different questions altogether 
—of a new Oxford Movement?” 

But instead of answering, Bill slowly 
rose and went out. I watched him jog 
leisurely up Oriel Street towards the 
High, and disappear. They told me he 
was off to Headington ! 











LICE and Jimmy, after their marri- 

age, saw very much less of me. 
They went away to live in the country, 
where they had no society and the advan- 
tage of paying one third more than 
London prices for such country produce 
as the people there thought not good 
enough to send to the London markets. 
They called this the idyllic life. The 
really important point was that their 
manner of life, whether idyllic or not, 
prevented them from exercising a friendly 
and unnecessary supervision over my 
particular affairs. 

Neither of them would have discovered 
any danger in Hubert Pedley. He 
was twenty-five years older than I was. 
He had a plain, strong, clean-shaven face. 
His expression was grave, particularly 
grave when he was speaking of any 
humorous subject. He was said to be an 
expert in the reading of ciphers, and had 
written a book on the subject, but he 
never mentioned it to me. His favourite 
author was Gibbon, but he never quoted 
him. He was rather matter-of-fact than 
romantic ; he generally seemed somewhat 
hopeless about everything, but his despair 
was rather a gentle amusement to him than 
a suffering. He did not seem to be at all the 
kind of man that one would marry, and 
although he was possessed of considerable 
independent means, I do not think that 
up to the time when I first met him 
he had ever had any inclination to spend 
a portion of his income on the mainten- 
ance of a wife. 

The first time he took me down to 





dinner he struck me as being brusque, 
unusual, and interesting. I do not mean 
to say that he began to be interesting at 
once, but then I do not like that kind; 
when a man talks about the hereafter on 
the staircase I am always a little nervous 
about the point that he will have reached 
by dessert. It was some time afterwards 
when I came to think over Mr. Pedley 
that I discovered that he had really 
managed to advance surprisingly towards 
intimacy on the first occasion of our 
meeting ; and I thought it rather clever 
of him not to have let me see it at the 
time. 

However, it was not until we had 
known each other for some weeks, during 
which we frequently met, that he told me 
about his curious collection. The general 
talk had turned on blue-and-white, and it 
had been obvious that he knew rather 
more about it than any one there. I said 
as much to him. 

‘“Yes,” he said, ‘‘1 did make it 
obvious. At the same time I know next 
to nothing about it. I never collected 
that ; my other collection takes so much 
time.” 

** And what is it?” 

‘* Surely, I must have told you. The 
thing has been the passion of my life. I 
collect men and women.” 

I was by this time used to hearing 
Hubert Pedley say with perfect gravity 
things which he did not mean seriously. 
So I said sympathetically that very few of 
the men or women I knew would look 
nice stuffed. 








‘*T don’t kill them,” he answered. 

‘*Then don’t you think it unkind to 
keep them in captivity ?” 

‘* Ah, then I have not told you. I have 
divided,” he went on blandly, ‘‘ the whole 
human race into three hundred genera, 
according to their important character- 
istics. In many cases a genus has a certain 
number of sub-genera. Well, I have hada 
cabinet made, a tremendous affair, con- 
taining three hundred drawers ; it covers 
nearly the whole of one wall of my study 
at Ardley "—Ardley was his country place 
—‘‘and in the drawers of my cabinet I 
keep my specimens. That is to say, 
when I meet any one often enough to get 
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**IN A SECOND I HAD CAUGHT HIS RIGHT HAND IN MINE, AND HELD IT UP.” 








any knowledge of him or her, I either get 
a photograph or, where that is not possi- 
ble, a card with his or her name written 
on it, and put it into one of the three 
hundred drawers. I have got one speci- 
men of each kind now, and of some of the 
commoner kinds I have got dozens.” 

“Yes? My last photograph doesn’t 
even begin to think about doing me 
justice. Pity, isn’t it, Mr. Pedley?” 

‘* Well, he answered, meditatively, ‘‘ I 
should have been very glad, of course, if 
you could have made a concession to the 
whim of a collector. All collectors are 
mad, you know, Miss Ames, and humane 
people generally humour their delusions. 
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However, there would have been all the 
trouble of adding an extra drawer to the 
cabinet ; I should not have grudged that, 
but still it would undoubtedly be too much 
to ask from you.” 

‘** That will do,” I said, ‘* you could not 
have done better than that. So 1 am the 
three-hundred-and-oneth kind of human 
being, am I? I don’t want anything nicer 
than that said to-me. I promise you my 
photograph for the collection.” 

‘*You are too kind. I cannot thank 
you enough.” 

‘Then tell me—have you got many 
photographs ? ” 

‘* Very many. 
photograph.” 

‘** And how on earth do you do it?” 

He did not blush or appear in the least 
disconcerted. He answered quite calmly : 
‘If you want the exact truth, I generally 
get the photograph by implying that its 
original is the three-hundred-and-oneth 
kind.” 

Then I got angry. ‘If you think for 
a minute, | am quite sure that you will 
see that you are being abominably rude ?” 

‘* Certainly,” he answered impassively, 
‘*the exact truth—like all other desirable 
things—is always impossible, Mais que 
voules-vous ? 1 could not offer you anything 
that was not desirable, and—” 

At this moment a candle-shade above us 
caught fire, and fell blazing just on the 
top of my head. It had hardly touched 
it, before Mr. Pedley had caught it up in 
onehand, stepped quickly to the fire-place, 
and dropped it in the grate. My hair was 
not even singed. We were in the boudoir, 
which opens into the drawing room ; and 
although the doors were open and there 
were several people in the drawing-room, 
no one noticed the incident. 

He came back to me, and went on with 
his sentence, quite placidly—‘‘ and, be- 
sides, your conclusion is too hasty. You 
see—” 

‘*Mr. Pedley,” I said rapidly—I was 
more excited than he was—‘*‘ pardon me, 
but you must have burnt your hand.” 
**Not at all, not at all. To return 
to" 

A sudden impulse come over me. Ina 
second I had caught his right hand in 
mine, and held it up. What 1 saw was 
not pretty; but I could have kissed it. 
‘*T thought so,” I said, rising ; ‘‘if Mrs 
Carning is idiot enough to have that kind 
of shade, I suppose that she keeps the 
remedies on the premises. Now don’t 


In most cases I get a 


protest. There isn’t going to be any fuss 
February, 1894. 
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But you may want that hand again one of 
these days.” 1 pressed the electric bell 
by the side of the fireplace. We slipped 
out into the hall, and intercepted the 
servant there, who got us what we re- 
quired. The remedies for a burn are not 
romantic, but I don’t think I noticed that 
fact at the time. 

‘*What can I do to thank you pro- 
perly ?” I asked. 

‘* The thing’s too trivial. You speak as 
if I had saved your life at the risk of my 
own.” 

**You saved my hair, which is my 
personal appearance, which is quite as 
much. And I said that you were rude, 
and you were not. Oh, I could cry /” 

‘*If you did that, I should have saved 
your personal appearance to no purpose. 
Don’t spoil my sublime act of heroism for 
me; | am going to have it represented 
in stained glass, either for St. Paul’s or 
the Abbey—they must toss for it, since 
both deserve it, and I can only afford one. 
Casabianca is nothing to it. Don't, 
please, make it ineffective.” 

‘* There is just one thing that I can do.” 

**You can make my excuses to Mrs. 
Carning, and—oh, yes—you’ll see, I’m 
sure, that she isn’t made to feel bad about 
it.” 

‘Mrs. Carning married my own first 
cousin’s best friend,” I replied; ‘‘ and if 
that does not give me a right to stop her 
from indirect arson and murder for the 
future, I don’t know what does. That was 
not what I meant. I can, and will, go to 
Baker Street to-morrew and get myself 
photographed in one hundred and fifty 
different positions, and send you one of 
each ; and please put one in all the cabinet 
drawers that have got really abusive 
labels on them.” 

‘*T could not do that. My collection 
is scientific, and science must be accurate 
—though complete accuracy is frequently 
misleading.” 

‘*T suppose the simplest way to get at 
truth is to make a paradox.” 

‘*But mine was a well-used paradox, 
and therefore more common-place than 
the common-place. The tuning of an 
organ is generally quoted as an instance 
of the necessity for inaccuracy. But don’t 
let me talk like the Child’s Guide to 
General Knowledge. 1 should be thanking 
you in advance for the photograph. I 
only want one.” He paused, looked at 
me intently, and added: ‘‘ And even that 
is not quite what I want.” 

‘* What would you like best ?” 

K K 
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‘*ONCE I HAPPENED TO CATCH HIS EYES LOOKING AT ME ACROSS A ROOM FULL OF PEOPLE.” 


‘To keep you in captivity,” he 
answered. ‘‘Good-night, Miss Ames.” 

At first I thought that he was merely 
echoing my own phrase, without any 
second thought. After he had gone |] 
felt sure that he had meant something, 
and in consequence I was much perturbed. 
I f@t as if he had almost proposed to me, 
and might go on with it. 

I met him frequently after this, and 
always in a crowd. It was some time 


before we were alone together again. 
The ¢éte-a-téte is hard to procure without 
the comments of the censorious. I pro- 
cured one at last by one of the most 
satisfactory processes—accidental elimina- 
tion of the chaperone. I felt sure that he 
meant to propose to me, and I did not 
know whether I could bring myself to 
accept a man old enough to be my 
father, merely because I was immensely 
interested in him. I was certain that I 
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should know when the time came, and I 
wanted to put myself out of my misery. 
‘*T have frequently,” he said, “‘ in talk- 


ing to you, commented on prevalent 
customs.” 

‘* Yes,” I answered ; ‘“‘ you have given 
me an impression that things in general 
are all wrong, that they can’t be put 
right, and that it doesn’t matter, but is 
on the contrary rather funny.” 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘in this case I have 
a remedy to propose. I think that the 
present method of getting married—which 
I propose to remedy—is distinctly dis- 
graceful.” 

“<“ Why ? ” 

‘*In the first place it is not gradual 
enough. It must be a shock for a woman 
to suddenly transfer herself from the dead 
chill of an ordinary social meeting to the 
—the intimacies of a betrothal. There 
should be a preliminary step, something 
which might be called the experiment, 
something less than an engagement and 
rather more than disengagement, as 
things stand at present the engagement is 
generally public, and if it is broken off 
one of the parties to it is generally much 
abused. The experiment would be essen- 
tially private; it would not bind either 
party, and either party would in con- 
sequence be free to break it off at will and 
without being called a jilt. All it would 
imply would be that the parties to it would 
see if an engagement were possible ; it 
would not mean that they loved each 
other, but that they had thought it worth 
while to see if they could love each other, 
to test that question by frequent meetings 
and so on. If, for instance, an old man, 


or at least a middle-aged man, finds that 
he loves a young girl 


” 
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At this point my heart suddenly turned 
into a man beating carpets, and I wanted 
to run away. 

‘* The man could not perhaps, unless he 
felt very sure, ask for an engagement ; 
he might ask for the first step—the ex- 
periment. Are you agreeing with me?” 

‘* Theoretically,” I said, in rather a 
husky voice. 

‘*] want to keep you in captivity,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘ Will you consent to the 
experiment ? You can free yourself at 
once if the experiment breaks down by 
just telling me so. Will you?” 

At this moment a door opened and a 
servant came in. I turned to Mr. Pedley, 

** Ves,” I said. 

The experiment did not last for long. 
I knew almost at once that I had made a 
mistake, but I waited on with a wild hope 
that the thing might come right. I used 
all my logic on the thing that logic never 
alters. Once I happened to catch his eye 
looking at me across a room full of 
people. I got up and went out. I could 
not stand it. 

On the next day I got the following 
note from him : 


‘* My DEAR CYNTHIA, 

‘* Since you are too kind to tell me 
I must tell you—that the experiment has 
broken down. Most things do. But I 
shall not. We revert to our original 
terms. Never try to force yourself in 

things of that kind. Yours ever, 
‘* HUBERT PEDLEY.” 


However, he went back to Ardley, and 
I have not met him since, on the original 
terms or any others. He never comes to 
London now. I hear that he has taken 
up with the study of heraldry. 
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af THE: Zoo: 
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HERE is no animal of the present 

day more impressive than the 

bull bison. The rhinoceros, terrific 
though itis, has no ‘‘ presence.” The ele- 
phant, even the biggest of its race, does 
not inspire awe, for we are too familiar 
with the docile Behemoth. Our children 
ride upon its back and feed it with buns. 
The lion is superb in appearance and 
démeanour, but it has not the bulk to make 
it terrible, behind bars. Now the bison is 
both unfamiliar and huge, and short- 


= 
as 
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tempered besides, ‘‘ with bloodshot eyes 
in savage rifts of hair.” A snort from it 
when angry will blow your hat off, a butt 
from its head, if meant in earnest, would 
flatten a tiger. 

What a sight it must have been to see 
that ‘‘ masterful tramping of the bison 
herds” 

“ Raging up like doom 
The dangerous dust-cloud that was full of eyes— 
The bisons.” 


Few white men living have seen it. 


‘*4 BUTT FROM ITS HEAD, IF MEANT IN EARNEST, WOULD FLATTEN A TIGER.” 
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Buffalo Bill is one of the few, for he and 
his half-breeds butchered them by the 
thousand, and it is to Buffalo Bill (subject 
to Mr. Bartlett’s shrewd business capacity) 
that we owe the bison-cow now in the 
Zoo. Not the bull. This magnificent 
specimen of a fast-disappearing race came 
to us straight from America by purchase, 
and it is probably one of the finest bisons 
in existence. In a score of years the 
breed as wild animals will be extinct in 
America, and the solitary herd in the 
National Park will then represent the 
original American beast just as the herds at 
Chartley Park and Chillingham now repre- 
sent the original British cattle. Their ex- 
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only the sentimentalist who can find 
reasons to deplore their extinction. 

It was in this mood that I approached 
our captive giant. He was sitting down, 
head erect, with knees bent under him. 
What a pigmy the lion opposite looked, 
also sitting down, as compared with him, 
and he was snorting to himself with sup- 
pressed rage! 

‘*T wouldn’t say much to him,” said the 
cow, ‘‘ he has been very much put out by 
something on the other side of the par- 
tition, and if he butts it much he may 
knock it down. What is it in the next 
compartment?” 

‘Only Yaks,” said I; ‘‘little things 
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termination has been very rapid but only in 
step with American progress, and after all, 
seeing that the splendid brutes are likely to 
be preserved to all time in the Yellowstone 
Vailey, their disappearance from the rest 
of the country is nothing more than was to 
be expected or desired. What room is 
there in ‘‘ the States,” where men are al- 
ready beginning to complain of over- 
crowding, for multitudes of grass-con- 
suming bison? For the farmer’s or the 
dairyman's purpose they were of no more 
use than the hippopotamus in Africa. They 
had a very small economic value, and so 
long as one fine herd is maintained, it is 








YAKS.” 


compared with you, but noisy to-day. 
But you really ought to have had their 
tails.” 

‘* Are they so fine then?” she asked 
nervously. 

‘* Peep through this chink and see for 
yourself.” 

And she did so. ‘‘ Ah! one of those 
would suit me well!” And then, after a 
pause, ‘‘Do you think it could be ar- 
ranged?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know, but I’ll see about 
it. Are you sorry to have seen the last of 
Buffalo Bill?” 

‘Sorry! I was never so sick of any- 
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‘IT GIVES ME 


thing in my life as that pretending to be 
scared and not wanting to be lassoed. 
Why, all | wanted was to get lassoed 
comfortably and allowed to go back to 
my stable. Didn’t you see yourself what 
straight tracks we made for our hay, as 
soon as the business was over? We 


didn’t want any of those Indians halloaing 
after us to make us go; nor any of that 
whip cracking.” 

‘*And how do you like your present 
quarters ?” 
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‘* They’re capital ! But there ; 
is a beast of a cat about here 
that won’t understand we are 
alive, and jumps down onto 
us off the roof, and off us on 
to the top of the fence. 
When you’re asleep in the 
sun you never think of cats 
dropping down on top of you. 
It gives me the nerves.” 

I laughed at the notion of 
this huge tonnage suffering 
from nerves. ‘‘Is there no- 
thing else to complain of 
here ?” 





THE NERVES.” 


‘‘Nothing that I can remember just 
now,” was the reply. ‘* You might think 
that we wanted more space, ‘the freedom 
of the boundless prairie’ and all that 
kind of thing. But we don’t. None of 
us take exercise for the pleasure of it, and 
we would much rather have our water and 
our grass put regularly in one place than 
have to walk miles before we could pick 
up a meal or get a drink. Besides, we 
like sitting down as much as possible, and 
here we can do it all day long if we please, 
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and I think, as arule, we do. You must 
give up the ‘ boundless prairie’ idea as 
rubbish. Nothing likes to have to worry 
after its food and find it and catch it. It 
would much rather have it comfortably 
served up in a regular way.” 

** But the monkeys? They are always 
taking exercise, for the pleasure of it.” 

**Monkeys? I don’t know what they 
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eat. If it got its choice, though, it would 
eat the buffalo who is next door but one 
to you. For it knows all about buffaloes ; 
and in Bhownagar, where this one came 
from—the Rajah brought it home the 
other day with him to give him fresh milk 
on the voyage—that tiger’s relatives have 
no doubt eaten plenty of that buffalo’s. 
Next door to the buffalo is another Indian 











‘*WHAT’S IT STARING HERE FOR?” 


are. I never saw one in my life. Is that 
a monkey over there? It does nothing 
but walk backwards and forwards and 
stare over here.” 

‘“*That? No, that’s nota monkey, that 
is a tiger.”’ 

‘* What’s it staring here for?” 

‘* Because it wants to eat you.” 

‘*Eat me! Why, what does it want to 
eat me for?” 

‘* Because it knows you are good to 


beast, the gayal. It is a pity you cannot 
see the bull; he is a - tremendous 
fellow.” 

‘What, bigger than my ‘ bos ?’” 

‘“ Yes, even without any hair and wool. 
The gayal is quite smooth-skinned andeven 
so, stands higher than your Bos Ameri- 
canus. What he would be like if he had 
your husband’s shaggy head, and mane, 
and beard, one can hardly imagine. His 
legs are suited to the weight they have to 
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carry, and his forehead is a broad solid 
plate of bony horn. A splendid crea- 
ture!” 

‘* You interest me. Is he alone?” 

‘* No, he has a wife. That is her voice, 
that absurdly woful moan that you hear 
now. But she is commonplace by com- 
parison with him, and in one part of India 
they even keep the cows in a half-tame 
state for the sake of their milk. And 
sometimes the cows break away and join 
the gaurs in the jungle.” 

‘* The gaurs ?” 

‘Yes, the Indian ‘ bison’ of which the 
natives tell such wondrous tales —how they 
sniff up big stones with their nostrils and 
snort them outat the hunters with the force 
of catapults, and how they face the 
rhinoceroses in the reeds, and meet them 
in full charge, forehead to forehead, and 
often vanquish them.” 

‘*T have never heard of a rhinoceros 
before. But I should like to see the 


gayal bull. Do they ever let him out ? 
If we are relations why should we not 
see more‘of each other ?” 

‘**]T suppose they are afraid you might 
not agree together, and you are all so large 
and strong that if you got mixed it would 
take a week to separate you, and by that 
time there would have been a lot of mis- 
chief done. The yak, for instance, would 
come badly off.” 

“‘Is that the animal with the fine tail 
which you thought would suit me ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*] suppose you couldn’t speak to the 
Superintendent about it?” 

** Oh yes, I can, and will.” 

** Will you, really? Thanks; and, by 
the way, you might say a word about the 
gayal,—my husband, I am sure, would 
be very pleased to meet any friend of 
yours. Good-bye!” 

** Good-bye!” 
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HE was a model parlour-maid. She 
looked as if she had dropped from 
the seventh heaven. Her back hair alone 
was worth all the money. It was a 
guarantee of respectability, plaited and 
coiled with immaculate neatness. There 
were so many plaits and so many coils 
that one thought it must take her half her 
time to arrange it. Yet she was always 
down as the clock struck six, and a speck 
on her silver would have driven her to 
suicide. 

Her name was Martha. It seemed as 
if it had been made for her. Never had 
Celia Weir possessed such a treasure. 
Her aprons were snow white; her caps 
were as spotless as her moral character. 
Her glass, like Czsar’s wife, was above 
suspicion. A grease-smudge on its sur- 
face seemed an absolute impossibility. 
There was only one point Celia didn’t 
quite like about her: Martha was too 
perfect, too irreproachable a servant ever 
tobe human. So long as you treated her 
as a_ self-respecting parlour-maid, an 
automatic machine for laying the table 
and folding napkins mitre-wise, she was 
everything one could wish her to be. But 
if once you tried to penetrate below that 
placid surface, with its ever imperturbable 
‘* Yes, ma’am ; thank you, ma’am,” you 
might probe and probe from now till 
Doomsday, but you never could reach 
down to the underlying humanity of her. 
She wasn’t a woman ;. she was an ideal 
parlour-maid. She kept her place, and 
expected her mistress to keep hers like- 
wise. Nothing annoyed or repelled her 
so much as attempts to break through the 
icy reserve of her official demeanour. 

Now Celia Weir was human, and, oddly 
enough, liked her servants to be human 
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with her. She liked to talk with them 
about themselves and their families, their 
hopes and their interests, their loves and 
their lovers. But she never succeeded in 
getting anything out of Martha. Im- 
peccable, inscrutable, a sphinx in black 
cashmere, the model parlour-maid met 
with that invariable ‘‘ Yes, ma’am; thank 
you, ma’am,” all Celia’s advances. When 
Celia tried to talk to her of herself and 
her future, Martha answered at once with 
the most unimpeachable copy-book plati- 
tudes. She bulged with cheap maxims. 
She knew to the last word the whole duty 
of parlour-maids ; ’twas her joy to keep 
in that station of life to which it had 
pleased the powers that be to call her. 
Accidents will happen, however, in the 
best-regulated families. We are none of 
us exempt from drains and their conse- 
quences. Celia Weir abode in the Abyss 
of Bayswater. Modern sanitary science 
had wreaked its worst on her. She had 
been inspected and rectified by duly- 
constituted boards with their usual minute 
and hypocritical exactitude. She was an 
authority on silicated carbon filters. And 
yet—even in scientifically sanitated Bays- 
water—Celia Weir contracted typhoid 
fever. I have always been of opinion that 
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no matter how many vexatious officials 
we create (and pay) for our own discomfort, 
the enterprising bacillus will still be too 
much for us. He was too much for Celia. 
He walked straight up those well-ventilated 
drains, leaped straight down her dainty 
white throat, and took possession of her, 
body and blood, in his millions. 

Celia had a badtime of it. For several 
weeks she lay as ill as she could be. And 
all through her illness Martha nursed her 
most carefully. Just at first, to be sure, 





A SELF-RESPECTING SERVANT. 


maid ; she remembered only that they two 
were women. For this lapse from strict 
duty and from the dignity of her position, 
she reproached herself bitterly in her 
soberer moments. When she got up to 
her own room she reflected with wonder 
how she could have talked so familiarly 
with Mrs. Weir in the bed-room. 

They had no trained nurse; Martha 
wouldn’t hear of one. ‘‘I can manage,” 
she said; and Celia allowed her. It is 
no part of an ideal parlour-maid’s place, 





‘*SHE NURSED THE PALOURMAID AS SHE WOULD HAVE NURSED HER SISTER.” 


it was only carefully ; but as Celia grew 
worse, and Martha saw more of her, even 
the model parlour-maid began to melt at 
last; the intercourse of the sick-room 
made her gradually human. When a 
mistress is ill in bed, and needs all the 
petty attentions of suffering femininity, it 
is impossible for even the most self- 
respecting servant to keep her always at 
the proper distance for mistresses. Now 
and again, indeed, Martha almost forgot 
that Celia was merely the lady of the 
house, while she herself was the parlour- 


indeed, to wait on the ladies of the house- 
hold in illness ; that duty should be per- 
formed by a hired young person, or, 
failing such, should devolve upon the 
housemaid. But Charlie Weir went into 
the city daily ; and, the work being light, 
Martha considered it not unbecoming a 
parlour-maid’s position to volunteer con- 
descendingly for duty in the sick-room. 
As Celia convalesced, their talks were long 
and frequent. Bit by bit, Martha thawed, 
as well as her crimped cap and starched 
apron would permit her. At last, under 
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pressure, she went so far as to confess to 
Celia’s listening ear that she had a young 
man of her own, looming vaguely in the 
distance. A very respectable young man ; 
in a clergyman’s family; his name was 
George ; his trade, a gardener’s. Martha 
went into no unbecoming raptures on the 
subject of her young man; but she ad- 
mitted calmly, as a well-trained servant 
may, that she really loved him. On that 
human string Celia played not unskilfully. 
She had a day-dream of her own, long 
cherished in silence, and in her convales- 
cent hours George and Martha fell into 
it. She hated with all her heart the Abyss 
of Bayswater. She yearned for greenery. 
She meant to beg Charlie to take a house 
at Reigate or Guildford or somewhere— 
a nice small country house, with one big 
old tree,“and an acre or two of garden. 
If so, why shouldn’t George get married 
to Martha, and look after the garden, and 
live in the lodge, while Martha continued 
in the family as parlour-maid? It was 
all so nice and ideal and idyllic, that 
Celia hugged herself over it ; and Martha 
admitted, in a_ self-respecting way, 
that although ‘‘it was more usual” for 
parlour-maids to be single, she saw no 
cause or just impediment in the way of a 
married one. Especially if her husband 
was gardener to the establishment. 

It is a bold wild paradox of mine that 
every human being has some rudiment of 
a heart, if only you can get at it. You 
may think such-and-such an one is wholly 
made up of fur, flounces, and feathers, 
paint and powder, starched cuffs and 
sleeve-links, as the case may be, and that 
human flesh and blood form no part of 
the mixture. But approach them from 
the right side, and you will find, deep hid 
beneath layers of clothing and rouge and 
cosmetics, some dim relics of a palpitating 
vascular organ. That touch, and it will 
throb; that prick, and it will bleed ; it 
stillis human. And beneath coiled hair, 
crimped cap, spotless apron, Celia Weir 
reached at last to the human heart, deep 
buried in Martha. The girl responded 
and thrilled. She began to love Celia. 

Then the bacillus saw its chance. 
Having eaten up all it could get out of 
the mistress, it migrated in a body to the 
parlour-maid’s system. A fine healthy 
system, with lots of good pickings in it. 
Celia was well again ; Martha had nursed 
her towards the end with increasing 
tenderness. What could Celia do next 
but turn round and nurse Martha? 

‘* | couldn’t hear of it, ma’am,” Martha 


expostulated, all the well-trained servant 
up in arms within her. ‘‘] must go toa 
hospital.” 

‘*To a hospital!” Celia cried. ‘* Oh, 
Martha, after all your sweet kindness to 
me, how could you ever think I would 
send you to a hospital?” 

‘*Then Emily must do it,” Martha 
answered feebly (Emily was the house- 
maid) ; ‘‘or you must get a nurse in. It 
wouldn't be right for you, ma’am, to look 
after me.” 

But Celia insisted. As for Martha, she 
was too ill to stand up for her principles. 
Passively she gave way ; and when once 
she had given way, Celia was surprised to 
see how utterly she yielded to the new 
relation. She accepted this reversal of 
the natural order. Celia nursed her as 
tenderly as she had herself been nursed ; 
and Martha received her attentions with 
frank human gratitude. Indeed, the 
barrier between them seemed wholly 
broken down: Martha, down with typhoid. 
with unplaited hair, and deprived perforce 
of crimped cap and apron, was just a 
woman ill, seeking help and sympathy, 
Celia gave them in abundance ; she nursed 
the parlour-maid as she would have nursed 
her sister. 

The crisis came, and Martha passed 
safely through it. The strongest consti- 
tutions have the hardest time of it, as a 
rule, with fever; the bacilli glut them- 
selves on the richest banquet. But at 
last she pulled round. Celia positively 
enjoyed those days of convalescence. 
Martha was so nice, so human, so grate- 
ful. She talked about George as she 
would have talked to an equal. Celia 
spoke much of her plan for that cottage 
at Reigate. Martha listened and smiled, 
but ’twas a pensive smile; a strange 
resignation seemed to come over her 
always when Celia alluded to this oft- 
recurring subject. ‘‘It would be very 
nice indeed, ma’am,” was all she would 
say; for the rest, she maintained a 
discreet silence. 

When she was getting quite well, Celia 
stooped down one evening and kissed 
the girl’s forehead. ‘‘ You'll be up to- 
morrow, Martha,” she said. 

And Martha answered demurely, ‘I 
think I shall, ma’am.” 

As soon as it was possible, Celia sent 
her away for a fortnight to a convalescent 
home for servants at Eastbourne. Tired 
out herself, she ran down for a holiday 
with Charlie to Cromer. 

They returned on the same day to 
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the Abyss of Bayswater. Martha, with 
plaited hair and crimped cap as usual, 
quite restored to health, was ready at 
once to resume her duties. 

Next morning, after breakfast, when 
the table had been cleared, Martha 
stood, stiff and straight, with her official 
demeanour, a sphinx once more, full in 
front of Celia. There was no denying 
she was a first-class, well-trained, self- 
respecting servant. 

‘*If you please, ma’am,” she said in 





A SELF-RESPECTING SERVANT. 


give me notice!” she cried, bewildered. 
‘* After the way I’ve nursed you! Why, 
Martha, what do you mean? You give 
me notice !” 

Martha fingered her apron nervously. 
She was very much moved. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
ma’am,” she answered with an evident 
effort. ‘* That’s just it ; that’s the trouble. 
You see, I’ve always been a self-respect- 
ing servant. I’ve always lived in the 
very best families, with perfect ladies. 
You’ve been kindness itself to me, ma’am, 





‘“* MARTHA FINGERED HER APRON NERVOUSLY.” 


her deferential voice, ‘‘if you’re not too 
busy, I should like to speak with you.” 

An under-current of steely iciness in her 
tone struck terror into Celia. ‘‘ Well, 
Martha,” she asked, trembling inwardly, 
‘* what is it?” 

Martha smoothed down her apron—an 
unnecessary manoeuvre, as it was already 
perfect. ‘‘ If you please, ma’am,” she said, 
with a slight tremor in her throat, ‘I 
should like . . . . thisdaymonth.... 
to leave your service.” 

Celia stared at her, and gasped. ‘‘ You 


and I’m sure I’m- grateful. I’m very 
much obliged to you for all the generous 
plans you made when I was ill for me 
and George to get married. But—lI’ve 
always tried to keep myself up in the 
world; and the real fact is, ma’am, I 
couldn’t demean myself by stopping in a 
place where the lady of the house waits 
on the servants. I haven’t been accus- 
tomed to it.” 

There’s no denying it: she was a model 
parlour-maid. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF ZOLA. 
By GEORGE MOORE. 


I HAVE been asked to write an intimate 
and personal article about my friend Emile 
Zola. It surely will not be difficult for me 
to find matter for such an article. Zola 
said only the other day, ‘‘It is sixteen 
years since we met for the first time.” 
A long tract of friendship, interspersed 
with appointments, casual meetings, 
visits, and whole days spent together in 
literary and familiar conversation. My 
mind roves with pleasure over this long 
tract of friendship, seeking a starting- 
point, seeking essential days. I remem- 
ber two which I suppose are essential, 
since my mind goes to them naturally. I 
remember them very well. They are as 
if printed on my mind. Why not describe 
them ? 

Manet had introduced me to Zola at the 
bal de 2 Assommoir. 1 was dressed as a 
Parisian workman in a blouse and a cas- 
quette, and was engaged to dance with 
Gervaise. Zola often refers to this meet- 
ing. He seems to remember it very 
distinctly, although not a word was 
spoken. We bowed and passed on. 
Time, place, and costume were against an 
easy exchange of ideas. So a few weeks 
after I went to Medan to call on him. 

Medan was then an unknown village 
on a hill-side—a few hamlets and a 
square church tower. Zola had just 
gone to live there. He had bought a 
cottage from the peasants, and was re- 
building it by degrees. The great study 
which overlooks the low-lying, silvery- 
green meadows, through which the Oise 
flows, was just finished. He had, even 
at that time, begun to collect the massive 
furniture to which his natural taste runs. 
Madame Zola led the way up some tor- 
tuous staircases, opened a door, and left 
me to find the master if I could. At first 
I thought I should not succeed. I peeped 
about the heavy furniture, wondered at 
the lectern, and finally discovered the 
master lying on a sofa by the window, 
correcting proofs. He waved his hand 
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to me to be seated. ‘‘ Dear me,” I 
thought, ‘‘this is a little chilling ;” and 
at the same moment I remembered that I 
had heard that Zola knew at once if he 
were talking to a fool or a man of wit, 
that he did not tolerate a fool for above 
a minute; at the end of that time 
he was dismissed with short words. 
** Heavens! I haven’t said a word, and 
he has already found out that I am a fool.” 
But there was the seat. I had to sit 
down. I glanced at the terrible master 
who lay on the sofa, his glasses on his 
nose, reading me, I thought, through 
and through. I sat striving to collect 
my thoughts. The necessity of some 
commonplace remark frightened me. If 
Homer and Shakespeare were suddenly 
introduced they would have to begin 
with remarks about the weather, or the 
pleasure they had both taken in each 
other’s works. But not feeling myself to 
be either I trembled as I gabbled through 
the inevitable compliments. He received 
my compliments coldly; so coldly that 
my flesh began to creep, and I felt that 
there could be no longer any doubt in his 
mind that I was a fool. 

Zola was not then what he is now, a 
gracious, kindly man, in the habit of 
receiving every one who chooses to call 
on him, and answering all sorts of ques- 
tions. He was then the iconoclast, the 
idol-breaker, a sort of bear who hid him- 
self in a cave and cursed the universe, 
who bade all comers begone, and was 
personally known only to half.a dozen 
friends. Zola did not then know how to 
receive commonplace compliments, and I 
shall never forget the frigid indifference 
with which he received mine. From the 
fearless attacks on the Academy and 
the best-established reputations which I 
used to read in the Voltaire; from the 
large-heartedness of his appreciations, 
and sympathy for all that was new, I had 
imagined a quick responsive nature, kind 
to excess, with hands extended in bene- 
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volent gesture to all who wanted help. 
Nothing could be more opposed to my 
imaginings than the reality which lay 
on the sofa, fixing his glasses from time 
to time on his short and strangely square- 
cut nose. I expected every moment 
that I should be asked to leave. I had 
tried flattery ; it had failed; it fell like 
water on granite, and in febrile eagerness 
I sought for some subject of conversation 
that might interest him. 

The power that the circulating libraries 


~ 
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exercised on literature pestered my minda 
good deal at that time, and I made post 
haste for it, seizing the first transitional 
phrase, heedless of the ruts and difficulties 
with which the way was beset. ‘‘ Shall I 
be turned out before I get there ?” I asked 
myself. Znjin | had got there before the 
terrible man on the sofa had rung for the 
servant ; and in a great hurry I explained 
the position of the novelist in England, and 
was soon rewarded, by signs of awaken- 
ing interest on the granite, stoical 
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face. ‘*Ah! he’s beginning to see that | 
am not such a fool after all.” In the 
course of my explanation I was lucky to 
drop some remarks disparaging Protest- 
antism as an artistic influence. The effect 
was magical. ‘‘ What you say,” said the 
great man, ‘‘is extremely interesting. I 
have written an article on the influence of 
Protestantism on art—it will appear to- 
morrow in the Figaro. Protestantism has 
never produced great art. Milton is the one 
great Protestant writer ; the Elizabethans 





Shakespeare and Jonson lived before 
Protestantism had taken hold of the 
national spirit, the genius of the nation,” 
and so on. 

The conversation then became friendly 
and pleasant. Zola asked me about 
Eliot. Which did I think her best book ? 
What French writer is she most like ? 
I felt this to be a ‘‘ poser,” and fearful of 
losing my newly-acquired reputation, I 
answered that I could think of no one to 
compare her with. The conversation 
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paused a moment, and to my surprise 
and pleasure Zola began to tell me 
about the novel he was then writing. I 
must have stayed three-quarters of an 
hour, and then, fearing to outstay my 
welcome, I bade the master good-bye. He 
took me downstairs, talking all the time. 
He asked me to come and see him 
again. Then I knewI had made a friend. 
‘*T have made a friend,” I repeated to 
myself as the carriage rolled through the 
green French country. My eyes noted 
the flat, green, French country ; the 
mystery of the long, low horizon; the 
poplars pointing to the first stars. A 
train shrieked through the vibrating soli- 
tude. ‘‘ I have made a friend,” I repeated, 
as | listened to the distant rattle. And 
as the rattle died away in faint echoes, 
consumed one by one in the dusky night 
of the long, low French plain, I 
said, ‘‘ Yes, he is the very man I had 
imagined from reading his articles. 
The clear, well-balanced mind, the kind, 
sympathetic nature, passionate in his 
convictions, loyal to his opinions. A 
little roughness at first—possibly what. I 
mistook for roughness was mere shy- 
ness; besides it can’t be amusing to be 
told to your face that you are a great 
writer. I should not like it myself.” 

Years passed. I had written many 
books ; the Mummer’s Wife had been trans- 
lated into French, it had been published in 
the Voltaire and the Vie Populaire ; Char- 
pentier was about to issue it in book form. 
Zola had promised to write a preface. 
The Confessions of a Young Man was 
appearing in La Revue Jndépendante, and 
the report had gone forth that the next 
number would contain a scathing attack 
on La Terre. I wrote to Zola to say 
that this was not so. I proposed to 
come and spend Monday with him. ‘‘On 
Monday morning you will receive the new 
number of the Revue, and we shall be able 
to discuss the matter at breakfast.” I 
knew that the number contained—well, 
some frivolous remarks about naturalism ; 
these I hoped to be able to explain 
away; but I did not feel quite at ease, so 
I called on my way for the faithful Alexis— 
bulky Alexis’s pacific temperament would 
serve as a shelter, as something to fall 
back upon when the discussion became 
strained. However happily it might end, 
I-felt that there could hardly fail to be 
moments when—I don’t think I finished 
the sentence at the time; I will not seek 
to do so now. 

Médan is about a mile from the rail- 
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way station. Our walk lay along the river 
banks—thick green banks that unrolled 
like green ribbons as we sauntered along 
talking of our books. The green French 
country seemed to rejoice in the sunshine 
like a living creature, and I took an ex- 
quisite pleasure in the poplars growing 
so tall and straight out of the plain, and 
the white clouds hanging between the 
trees. And when remembrance of Zola 
interrupted my reveries, I told Alexis 
exactly what I had written, and the dear 


fellow assured me that Zola could not 
take offence at such light criticism. 
‘*Yes, Alexis,” I said, ‘‘but you 


always say what is agreeable to hear.” 

Zola was lying on the sofa by the 
window reading the review. After a few 
words of greeting, he said : 

‘*T am afraid, my dear friend, that I 
shall not be able to write the preface. 
You have made it impossible for me to 
do so.” 

And when subjected to close critical ex- 
amination the phrases! had used proved to 
be more difficult of explanation than I had 
anticipated. The discussion was painful, 
and the breakfast bell was a welcome 
relief. ‘‘Tt is over at last,” I said 
to myself, but to my horror, as if answer- 
ing my thought, the master said ‘‘ We are 
going down to breakfast now, but after 
breakfast we will go into the matter 
thoroughly ; I will read the passages aloud 


to you.” ‘‘Good heavens,” I thought, ‘I 
wish I hadn’t come.” 
After breakfast Zola, Alexis, and 


myself, went for a walk in the garden. 
We discussed the subjects we are in the 
habit of discussing for an hour or more, 
and then Zola said : 

‘*T think we'll go upstairs now.” 

He led the way, I followed, feeling very 
much as I used to feel at school when 
I had been ordered a flogging. The 
master lay on the sofa. I took a small 
chair; he said: 

** You'll be more comfortable in a larger 
one.” 

The passages were already marked, 
and they were read out to me in a low 
and deliberate voice. I listened carefully, 
thinking what was the best defence to 
set up. Zola commented on every fresh 
sarcasm. 

‘How can I write your preface after 
that. . . . I want to, you know, but I 
ask you, how can I? Listen.” 


‘* Don’t you see, my dear friend, that 
that book is not my real opinion about 
life and things, but rather an attempt to 
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reduce to words the fugitive imaginings 
of my mind, its intimate working, its 
distracting buzz, its shifting colour? Has 
it never come to you to think differently 
about things, to find your mind in a 
ferment of contradiction ?” 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘I do not change my 
opinions easily. There is Alexis (he 
was indeed there, round as a barrel, with 
the inevitable cigar between his teeth), I 
have known Alexis these five-and-twenty 
years, and I think of him to-day exactly 
as I always thought of him ; with me an 
opinion is like a heavy piece of furniture ; 
it is moved with difficulty.” 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ the passages you have 
just read are from a chapter entitled ‘La 
synthése de la Nouvelle Athénes,’ and 
must be taken as an expression of the 
opinion of the various rats who assemble 
there.” 

‘I will admit that as a legitimate 
defence, but you see the opinions expressed 
in the café coincide exactly with those 
which you express yourself in an earlier 
part of the book.” 

So I had to fall back on the original 
defence that a man’s fugitive contradictory 
thinking should not be taken for the 
opinions which he holds by and abides 
by. ‘*How often do we hear Christians 
make jokes against Christianity?” I 
thought the argument specious, but 
Zola did not notice it, he continued 
reading. 

‘* After what you have written about 
Goncourt,” he said, ‘‘ you never can go to 
his house again.” 

‘*T don’t want to; he is not a friend.” 

‘* The disciples, the childish vanity, the 
bric-A-brac, even an accusation of making 
copy out of his brother’s corpse: (‘out est 
la, rien ne manque. What you say of me 
is nothing compared to what you say of 
Goncourt.” 

I hastened to concur with this opinion, 
but Zola was not to be wheedled. 

‘‘No, my dear friend,” he said gravely 
and sadly, ‘‘ you do not call your book 
Mémoires dun jeune Anglais. You say Con- 
Session dun jeune Anglais, and when we use 
the word confession we mean that we are 
at last going to tell the truth. .. . ail I 
said before was false, now I am going to 
tell the truth. I have gone through these 
pages, calling attention to the expressions 
used, not because I am angry, but because 
I want to convince you that you have 
made it impossible for me to write a pre- 
face to your Mummer’s Wife. What you 
think of me does not affect me. No, I 


won't say that. Weare old friends. What 
you say about me does affect me. I! 
mean that nothing that you can say can 
affect my position. . . . You admit in 
your book that you owe your first in- 
spiration to me. I am proud that this is 
so, and thank you for saying it. I’m 
sorry you have changed your opinions, but 
after all, it is the eternal law—children 
devour their fathers. I make no com- 
plaint, nature has willed it so.” 

I remember how he spoke these words, 
sadly, as he walked across the room. 





M. ZOLA IN HIS WALKING COSTUME AT MEDAN. 


The twilight was gathering, the great 
furniture loomed up like shadows. There 
were tears in my eyes; never had I felt 
so distinct a sensation of my inferiority ; 
the man was great in simplicity; the 
man is greater than his books; _and 
that is a great deal, for he has written 
some very fine books. 


I have told the story of these two 
meetings with some levity, but I was 
deeply moved at the time, and beneath 
the smile on my lips I am troubled even 
now. . . . And how Alexis lectured me 
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as we walked through the solitary 
country, the moon whitening the roadway 
in front of us. 

Alexis had devoted months to the 
correction of the translation that Char- 
»xentier was about to issue. ‘‘ C'est 





M. ZOLA’S BEDROOM AT 


Charpentier que va boire un bouillon. Mille 
francs de corrections.” | did not listen. The 
gray green French country stretched out 
before me, flat and dim. On a rising 
ground there was a dark mass of trees, 
beyond it a poplar striking out of the long 
plain ; there was some mist and the moon 
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was shining upon it. The effect was, I 
swear to you, divinely beautiful; and all 
the while I thought of Zola’s last words, 
as he bade me good-bye. ‘‘I hope you 
understand,” he said, ‘‘ that our personal 
relations are the same as they always 
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MEDAN. 


were, only you have made it impossible 
for me to write the preface.” 


At this time Zola was a fat man. 
Soon after he became a thin one. By 
abstaining from drink at his meals he 
reduced his weight thirty-six French 
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pounds in two months. He seemed to have 
accepted Balzac’s maxim that the elegance 
of life exists mainly in the waist. As his 
waist narrowed his manner of life became 
more expansive. No longer is he the 
recluse of Médan ; he has added a tower to 
his country house—with what intention I 
never fully understood ; and he lives in a 
spacious mansion in the Rue de Bruxelles, 
which he has furnished with oak carvings, 
tapestries, portraits of archbishops, and 
wrought iron railings. A plaster cast 
of the Venus de Milo stands on the 
balustrade that circles the staircase. 
This confusion of taste seems to me to 





with the acquisition of a waist and much 
general bric-a-brac, a definite mental 
change has come upon Zola. I once 
heard him say he was going to give a 
ball. I don’t think he ever carried the 
project into execution. However this 
may be, his house has for the last three 
years been open to visitors, and he has 
answered the ten thousand heterogeneous 
questions that the eleven hundred and 
fifty-seven interviewers have put to him 
with unfailing urbanity, and | am bound 
to admit with extraordinary common 
sense. 

His mind is not as intense and penetrat- 
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IN THE STUDY AT MEDAN 


be representative of the owner’s mind, a 
mind that would embrace life and art in 
their entirety, who grasps like a giant, 
and out of whose enormous grasp a good 
deal slips. 

But there is no reason why a great 
writer should be learned in curios, there 
are many why he should not. The 
greatest do not care much about such 
things. Manet lived all his life amid 
the red plush of an hotel meublé; and 
I am not sure that I should have spoken 
of Zola’s furniture (has it not been 
described by reporters and reproduced 
in photography in every illustrated 
periodical?) if it had not been that, 


ing as Tourgueneff’s, but it looks with ad- 
mirable lucidity over a wide surface, and 
he can answer the most foolish questions 
reasonably. An elderly lady’s apple-cart 
has been upset in the Place Cliche, and a 
reporter calls on Zola for his opinion. 
He says that he has no precise informa- 
tion on the subject of apples, but he 
believes that apple growing is a very 
large industry in the north of France. 
If the apple-sellers of Montmartre are 
prevented from exposing their wares for 
sale the liberty of the individual is called 
into question, and a very large and im- 
portant industry is possibly affected. At 
the same time the streets cannot—— and 
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soon. Buteven these platitudes he will 
relieve with some touch of rare sense. This 
touch I have left out, it is the incommuni- 
cable secret of his genius. But if any 
reader of this article should desire to hear 
Zola talk I will recommend him to a book 
called Enguéte Littéraire by Jules Huret. 
Huret’s interview with Zola is an astonish- 
ing piece of literature. In this interview 
we perceive as we should in long 
intercourse with Zola himself that his 
genius is but the triumph and apotheosis 
of common sense. For his genius is wing- 
less, it never rises towards the stars; it 
maintains itself at what I may term a 
level of superior mediocrity ; and it is 
with him always, on small as on great 
occasions. Take his answer to an inter- 
viewer who called on him at the Savoy 
Hotel. Zola had arrived late the night 
before, and had only just got out of bed. 
The question was ‘‘ What are your im- 
pressions of London?” The answer was, 
‘* My first impression of London was of 
anexcellent appetite. The train was late, 
and we did not dine until nine o’clock, but 
we dined excellently well.” Is it possible to 
answer a foolish question more sensibly ? 

I said just now that Zola’s vision of 
life was not so penetrating, intense, or 
subtle as Tourgueneff’s. It is radically 
different. Zola’s mind is patriarchal; he 
is an old world hero, a patriarch belated 
in the nineteenth century. Not Abraham 
himself, encamped amid his flocks, herds, 
and numerous servitude, saw and thought 
more simply than he does. There are 
hackney carriages, washerwomen, and 
chassep6ts, in the Rougon-Macquart 
series, but these are merely adventitious 
attractions which in no way affect the 
general character of the work. Hugo is 
said to be the last of the old world poets ; 
but the real difference between Hugo and 
Zola is that one could and the other cannot 
write verse. Take from Hugo his genius 
for versification, and you would get a 
novelist who would have produced a set 
of novels very similar to the Rougon- 
Macquart series. It would have been 
in twenty volumes, possibly in more, and 
would have sold as largely. Robbed of 
his versification Hugo would have ac- 
cepted the hackney carriages and the 
washerwomen. He could not have done 
otherwise. And both men saw life from the 
outside, and their tendency was to ex- 
aggerate the outside. Still the hypo- 
thetical work would have differed from 
the Rougon-Macquart. Hugo was more 
naturally an artist than Zola. His im- 


agination was rarer but it was not more 
powerful nor more fecund. Zola’s imagi- 
nation is one of the most extraordinary 
that ever found expression in literature. 
Think, you who have read the twenty 
volumes, of the hundreds of places he 
has shown you and familiarised you with 
even as you are familiar with the room you 
live in. Can you not see incestuous Renée 
dreaming in her yellow boudoir, or 
feverishly flung on the wolf-skins under 
the nralign shade of tropical plants in 
the great conservatory? Are not the 
market-places in your mind—the tin roofs 
for ever silhouetting against the pale 
sky, the smell of fish and the hundred 
colours of the fish; the vaults where the 
children roll amid the feathers, and the 
scene where they chop the pigeons’ heads, 
disputing how many so-and-so can bleed 
inanhour. And how intimately conscious 
we are of the great garden of the Pradou 
and the adorable death of Albine, who dies 
asphyxiated by the flowers with which she 
has filled the room; the enumeration of 
the flowers ; the evocation of an orchestra 
of scents, for every scent recalls the sound 
of an instrument; and the last phrase: 
‘*Albine dies in a supreme hiccup of 
flowers.” How wonderful ! 

The modes of life, the trades, the various 
ways in which the human animal gains his 
livelihood. Do we not all remember the 
gold chain makers in Assommoir, and the 
vestment makers in Le Réve? In Az 
Bonheur des Dames the work of every 
employé is explained; the phenomena of 
each passing hour is revealed to us. 
Germinal is full of every detail of mining 
life, the ropes, the pulleys, the furnaces, 
the pumps, the trucks, the horses—but I 
must stay my pen, or this article will 
degenerate into a mere catalogue. 

But has Zola furnished this extra- 
ordinary evocation of the externals of 
human life with human souls? Has he 
created characters that will not suffer 


by comparison with Balzac’s? Zola’s © 


evocation of souls is slight, nearly always 
fragmentary and shadowy. A soul haunts 
in Gervaise, and Coupeau too has a soul, 
and through his numberless pages a few 
shades flit, vaguely recognisable as human 
souls. That is all. In the line of souls 
Gervaise is his greatest achievement; 
and that is why I place the Assommoir 
above all his other books. There are 
other reasons. When he wrote the 
Assommoir Zola was, more than he ever 
was before, and certainly more than he ever 
was since, a pupil of Flaubert. The book 
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is written entirely in Flaubert’s manner, 
the short sentence relieved by the pictorial 
epithet. The old masters thought that 
originality was found in individual feeling 
and seeing rather than in mannerism, and 
as I share their opinion I think that it is 
regrettable that Zola did not continue to 
write in the style in which he produced his 
finest book. But the style became too la- 
borious for him, just as pre-Raphaelitism 
became too laborious for Sir John Millais. 
There is no need to insist further on this 
point. Love of art for art’s sake was 
never strong in him, and when success 
came its place was taken by the spirit of 
conquest. He was nearer of kin to Attila 
and to Tambouriane than to Phidias, 
Raphael or Tourgueneff. He yielded to 
his dream of conquest and after the 
Assommoir his style became looser, and 
with every fresh book he seems more and 
more inclined to abandon himself to the 
ease of redundant expression. There are 
fine pages even in his worst books, but so 
far as my personal taste and interest are 
engaged in his work I would prefer to 
receive revised editions of his last works, 
rather than the new novels he contemplates 
writing—Lourdes, Paris, Rome, &c. 

But it is irrelevant to ask Zola for 
subtlety of literary expression, or for 
those magical foreshortenings which give 
such inextinguishable life to Thackeray, 
Tolstoi, and Tourgueneff ; as well might 
we ask the editor of a daily paper for 
these qualities in leading articles, dramatic 
notices, and reports of boat races. During 
the last ten or a dozen years a striking 
resemblance has grown up between the 
Zola novel and a popular newspaper. 
Novel and newspaper seem to me to stand 
on the same footing; the intention of both 
is the same, and the means employed are 
the same. It is true that Zola’s reports 
of the Franco-German war are better done 
than the reports of war correspondents of 
the Daily Telegraph ; it is also true that 
the scenery at the Lyceum is better painted 
than the scenery at the Surrey, but that is 
hardly a reason for confusing a set taken 
from Much Ado about Nothing with the 
pictures of Turner, Constable, and Wilson. 
A theatrical back-cloth, however well 
painted, can never be a picture; a report 
of a boat race, however well written, can 
never be literature; and we find a like 
difference between the battle-pieces in 
War and Peace and those in Za Débdcle, a 
difference not of degree but difference of 
kind. In like manner the difference be- 
tween M. Zola’s Commune and Flaubert’s 


description of the revolution of ’48 is not 
a difference of degree but of kind. Sol 
do not argue with those who confuse Zola 
with Flaubert ; I tell them flatly that they 
have not mastered the A B and C of 
literature. 

The Zola novel is practically the daily 
paper. Zola has discovered a formula 
which suits the average man as well as 
the Daily Telegraph or the Petit Journal. 
The average man finds in each novel the 
same amount of actuality, thesame amount 
of imagination, the same amount of love- 
making. And Zola chooses his subjects 
not in obedience to an artistic instinct but 
in accordance to public taste. What 
better subject than Lourdes? Three 
hundred thousand pilgrims go there 
yearly. Every pilgrim is a certain reader. 
Protestants hope to find refutation, 
Catholics confirmation of the miracles. 
The afflicted in all countries are interested 
in the question. Whatanaudience! And 
Zola will steer a middle course, just as he 
steered a middle course between France 
and Prussia. I heard him boast, with- 
out however perceiving the enormous 
artistic significance of what he was saying, 
that he had written a French novel on the 
war without giving Prussia cause for 
offence. I take it that the sublime im- 
partiality of the true artist is very different 
from the mock impartiality of the journalist 
who wants to ‘‘ get up” a controversy. 
The true artist is void alike of morals, 
patriotism, politics, love, or hate ; he sees 
life as God sees it, without prejudice ; life 
is for him—I think the phrase is Flaubert’s 
—‘* une hallucination a@ transporter.” 

Zola told me that he had gone into the 
calculation and that it would take him 
seven months to write. That would 
allow him a fortnight’s holiday at 
Christmas. Five hundred pages in 
seven months! Tolstoi took six years to 
write Anna Kerenine, ten to write War 
and Peace. Flaubert took seventeen years 
to write Za TZentation de St. Antoine, 
eight or nine to write Z’ Education sentimen- 
tale. And seven or eight translators are 
already at work turning this very journal- 
istic novel into as many languages; it 
will appear in the ew York Herald. Mr. 
Bennett paid a thousand pounds for the 
serial rights; but adequate information 
regarding the various forms and languages 
in which this book will appear in would 
be the subject of an article of biblio- 
graphy. Suffice it to say here that it will 
bring Zola something like £4,000 before 
it reaches Charpentier. In book form it 
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will then be read by the whole world. 
Perhaps an exception should be made in 
favour of men of letters, but their number 
is so small that the abstention will not 
materially affect the sale. If the book 
does not sell 300,000 copies it is a failure, 
and if the book on the Russian alliance 
which will follow it does not sell half a 


million it will bea failure. Did any great 
writer ever see literature from this point 
of view before ? 

The idea of conquest seems inherent in 
Zola. Five-and-twenty years ago he wrote 
a book called Le Conguéte de Plassant. The 
idea of conquest cropped up again in 
L’G@uvre, and this time it was Paris 
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that was conquered. Now it seems 
that Zola meditates the conquest of 
the world. He came-to England at 
the head of an army of journalists ; 
rockets were let off at the Crystal 
Palace and trumpets were blown in his 
honour at the Mansion House. The 
pretext was literature, the real reason was 
worship of the golden calf; and Zola has 
profited by the circumstance to extend his 
connection. He will probably proceed on 
a similar mission to St. Petersburg (it has 
already been spoken of); he may even 
visit America. Why not? There are 
sixty millions in the United States who 
through the medium of translation may 
read the Rougon Macquart. The news- 
papers reported that Madame Zola, aston- 
ished at the length of our London suburbs 
said, ‘‘ This is a town that would suit 
you, Emile.” Every house represented to 
her the possible sale of a novel, Charpentier 
edition, three francs fifty. If you were 
to tell Zola that your concierge had not 
heard his name he would feel much dis- 
He would inquire if there 
were a concierges’ guild, and would arrange 
to address a meeting. Napoleon looked 
upon every man who was not a soldier 
as lost to France, so does Zola look upon 
all men who do not read his novels. The 
quality of the work does not concern him 
any more than the quality of the draperies, 
the carved wood-work, and the iron 
railings with which he has furnished his 
house. The iron railings may not be 
finely wrought, but they photograph just 
as the finest specimens of medizval handi- 
craft ; and the photographs inspire in the 
ignorant awe of a literature which is 
carried on among so much luxury. In 
these photographs Zola leans pensively 
over his writing-table; it is impossible 
to say that the table is not fifteenth cen- 
tury work, and it is impossible to say 
from the expression on the face whether 
the brain is engaged on a work like the 
Dialogues of Plato or on a work like 
La Terre. 

Literature has long ceased to be dis- 
cussed at Zola’s, but every interviewer 
is received, and the afternoon passes 
in gabbling on topics of the hour. 
Chinamen, Peruvians, Esquimaux, ll 
and sundry, are granted audience. Some 
account of himself, some translation of 
his works, must appear in every written 
dialect. To discover a dialect not yet 
reduced to written characters, and to 
arrange that the first printed work in 
that dialect should be a translation of the 


Rougon-Macquart series, that would be 
fame! A paragraph on the subject would 
go the round of the newspapers. The 
translator from Thibet must be con- 
ciliated, and M. Bruneau comes in with 
the score of the music he has just 
written for one of the novels. The 
gentleman from Paraguay starts up and 
proposes to do the opera into the language 
spoken in his country; the Thibetan 
might do the same. Bruneau and Zola 
put their heads together. Hurrah! an- 
other outlet has been discovered, and 
the terms of the contract are discussed. 
Only the other day, in an article on the 
lyrical drama, after coupling Wagner and 
Bruneau together, he explained. that he 
would do for the lyrical drama what he 
has failed to do for his novels—namely, 
to furnish it with human characters ; and 
when he has done this ‘the colossal 
Wagner will grow pale on the high 
pedestal of his symbols.” Zola believes 
that young French composers have not 
written great music because their libretti 
are not sufficiently human. In a word, 
imagines himself writing various libretti, 
to which the young French composers will 
add a little music, as cream is added to 
marasques. If a man will speak on all 
subjects, the time ‘comes when he will 
talk nonsense. I am afraid that time 
has come for Zola. 

The conquest of the world by litera- 
ture! Search the insane brains of the 
entire family, fanfe Dide included, and 
you will not find a more insane idea than 
this. Mr. Stead may have cherished 
some such notion, but he hoped to realise 
it by means of the newspaper. But to 
conquer the world by means of novels, 
works of art—think of it! The great 
Flaubert would have raised his arms and 
roared, “C'est gigantesque; c'est gigant- 
die 

The desire of gold for its own sake 
is comprehensible in a way; the desire 
to make money for the sake of children 
is easily comprehensible, and it is possible 
to sympathise with Rossini, who, when 
he had made sufficient income, declined 
to write another note of music, saying 
that henceforth he intended to live for the 
pleasure of the table and conversation 
with his friends. But Zola’s case is not 
one of these. He has no love of money ; 
he has squandered all he made on vulgar 
decoration and absurd architecture. The 


pleasures of life bore him exceedingly, 
so he says, but I am afraid that he 
has not acquainted himself with them. 
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Of the pleasures of art he is equally 


ignorant. His youth was beset with 
difficulties, sufficient, be it admitted to 
his credit, to conquer all but the most 
resolute. At a very early age he was 
obliged to support himself. When he 
was three-or four-and-twenty he wrote for 
four hours every morning at a novel, and 
every afternoon he wrote an article for a 
newspaper. Those who have felt the 
shackles of a weekly article while en- 
gaged on a work of the imagination will 
appreciate the severity of the ordeal which 
Zola bore for years unflinchingly. But 
though we may appear to conquer circum- 
stances, we are in the end conquered by 
circumstances. In Zola’s youth there was 
little time for reflection or study. He was 
only able to catch the few ideas abroad in 
his day as they passed him, and being a man 
of genius he ahsorbed them triumphantly. 
He read his contemporaries, Flaubert, 
Goncourt, Maupassant; and, in order to 
obtain a platform whence he might preach 
his doctrine, he was obliged to read Balzac 
and Hugo. But with the heart of French 
literature, Bossuet, St. Simon, and La 
Bruyére, I do not believe that he possesses 
any more than the very slightest acquaint- 
anceship. Into neither life nor art has he 
ever entered profoundly. He has ob- 
served the movement of things and not 
the things themselves. His long friendship 
with Manet only enabled him to imagine 
that hollow abortion Claude Lantier; and 
we gather how much he understood of his 
friend’s genius from the statement which I 
once heard him make: ‘‘ Claude Lantier est 
autrement grand que Manet ;” and when I 
spoke of Degas he said: ‘‘Je ne puis accepter 
un homme comme grand artist qui s'enferme 
toute sa vie pour dessiner une danseuse.” This 
appreciation of the two great artists 
shows how constitutionally incapable he is 
to understand rare and beautiful form ; 
his mind instinctively demands size. 
Claude Lantier painted enormous can- 
vases—that is why he was autrement que 
Manet ; and the.Coliseum is greater than 
the Parthenon because it is bigger. 

We, his true friends, his true admirers ; 
we, who hailed the Assommoir as a 
masterpiece, despite the clamour of an 
indignant world ; we, who in the exalta- 
tion of our desire of genius, saw in it a 
sublimation, an apotheosis of Flaubert— 
for we knew how adverse were the 
circumstances in which the work had 
been produced ; we knew too the noble 
simplicity of purpose which animated 


the man; we knew too how separated 
he was from the temptations which 
conspire against the realisation of ar- 
tistic work, and carried away, too, by 
the extreme sanity of the ideas he ex- 
pressed in his conversation with us; 
we hugged the belief, now that the one 
thing necessary had come into his life 
—freedom from pecuniary anxieties—that 
he would read and think and travel, above 
all, that he would refrain from constant 
production, that instead of one year he 
would give three or four to the composi- 
tion and the writing of each book; ina 
word, that he would cultivate that quality, 
which we knew was lacking in him, 
refinement of thought and the senti- 
ment of literary expression. How have our 
hopes been justified? What bitter dis- 
appointment has not fallen upon us? 
What have we witnessed? The building 
of ridiculous towers at Médan, the pur- 
chase of hideous decorations, the arrival 
of translators from Paraguay, and the 
blowing of trumpets before the Lord 
Mayor of London in honour of La Terre, 
La Débiade, L’Argent, and Dr. Pascal. 
And we are menaced now by a novel on 
Lourdes, which is to be written in seven 
months, by a novel on Rome, and by 
another on the Russian Alliance ; and the 
man who, for a brief moment, we be- 
lieved would write the great prose work 
of the nineteenth century, we see chained 
more tightly to his desk than ever, ac- 
complishing this disastrous work in fever 
heat. Why should he work in this way 
for the sake of Deek’s china, iron work 
from the Villette, and modern Italian 
decorations ? And we ask ourselves what 
will be the end of all this? In Ze Ventre 
de Faris there is a pork butcher, who, 
after having worked ten hours a day 
all his life, is found dead sitting before 
the table, son mez dans le boudin. One of 
these days Zola will be found dead seated 
at his writing table, his nose in the sausage 
meat. 

Zola has sacrificed his genius for the 
sake of ephemeral conquest; the litera- 
ture he is now writing will perish even as 
a barbaric horde that overwhelms civilisa- 
tion for a moment, and after some 
rapine is driven back. For the sake of 
such conquest, I repeat, Zola has sacrificed 
the joy of life and the joy of art. I 
question myself for the psychological ex- 
planation, and the conclusion I arrive 
at is that the case of M. Zola is a striking 
instance of the insanity of common sense. 
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MY STEPMOTHER. 
By JAMES MORTIMER. 


Y story is not one of yesterday. It 

is a reminiscence of long ago— 

Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni !—when | was 

a lad of eleven years. My father was a 

doctor, and we lived in an old-fashioned 

house in the Hampstead Road, where his 

consulting rooms and dispensary were 
also situated. 

It was in July, and the school at which 
I was a day pupil—the institution would 
now probably be called an ‘‘ academy for 
young gentlemen ”—was on the point of 
breaking up for the autumn _ holidays. 
One day, during the morning recreation, 
I had a boyish dispute with a school- 
fellow, whose true name was Joseph 
Cornish, but to whom we had given the 
nickname of ‘‘ Ginger,” in consequence of 
the light carroty colour of his hair. 

Ginger was a morose, cross-grained 
boy, heartily disliked by the whole school 
for his hang-dog looks and sulky temper. 
I have forgotten the cause of my quarrel 
with him on the occasion to which I refer, 
but I remember that we speedily came to 
blows, and after a short, sharp tussle, I 
sent him sprawling on the ground, to the 
undisguised delight of the onlookers, who 
shouted ‘‘ Bray-vo! little Carboy! Serve 
him right!” Ginger gathered himself up, 
shook his red mane, and scowled at me 
threateningly. 

‘*Never mind, Carboy,” he snarled. 
‘You have thrashed me, I own; but it 
won’t be long before you get a bigger 
hiding yourself, mark that!” * 

‘*Not from you, you coward!” I re- 
torted defiantly. 

**Oh, no, not from me; oh dear, no,” 
he sneered. ‘‘ But from your stepmother. 
You'll soon have one, Carboy, and then, 
my eye! won’t you get thumped!” 

‘‘A stepmother! I’m going to have a 
stepmother!” The bare idea of such a 
thing struck me as so exquisitely droll, 
that I burst into a fit of laughter. 

**Oh, you laugh zow,” said Ginger 
disdainfully. ‘‘ Wait a while, that’s all! 


You'll see! Your father is going to get 
married again—I know what I’m talking 
about, I do! And ther you'll have a 
stepmother, the same as me. She’// give 
you beans, like mine does me. What a 
jolly lark!” And his ugly freckled face 
expanded into a fiendish grin which made 
him look, if possible, uglier than ever. 

His jeers would infallibly have cost him 
another drubbing, but just at that moment 
the school-bell rang and frustrated my 
bellicose intentions. 

I firmly made up my mind to think no 
more of Ginger’s taunting words, but, in 
spite of all my efforts to blot his sneering 
prophesy from my memory, the dismal 
vision he had so malignantly conjured up 
still clung to me. Everywhere, sleeping 
or waking, at my lessons and in my 
leisure moments, at home or at school, 
that one horrible word, STEPMOTHER, was 
always before my eyes. At last, com- 
pletely dominated by the gruesome spell, 
I found myself irresistibly impelled to 
write on my slate, on the fly leaves of my 
books, on the white mantelpiece in my 
little room, inside the chest of carpenter’s 
tools my godmother had given me for my 
last birthday, on the gummed medicine 
labels I furtively took from my father’s 
surgery and stuck on disused blue 
bottles marked ‘‘ poison ””—everywhere 
‘* STEPMOTHER !” 

Then, suddenly, as if to confirm the 
prognostications of the diabolical Ginger, 
I noticed certain occurrences, which 
appeared to my jaundiced observation 
alarmingly suspicious. For some days 
past an extraordinary and altogether un- 
usual stir was going on under my good 
father’s roof. In the first place several 
rooms were now opened for the first time 
since my mother’s death three years 
previously. Margaret, our faithful old 


servant, who had lived in my father’s 
family long before his marriage, was 
plunged in a fever of excitement from 
With her cap stuck 


morning till night. 
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on the side of her head she rushed up and 
down stairs twenty times a day, turning 
out cupboards, taking down curtains, 
pulling up carpets, cleaning wardrobes, 
polishing furniture, scolding everybody 
who crossed her path, and conducting 


actually turned round and had the audacity 
to say, 

‘Lor! ain’t I glad that you won't be 
my missus much longer!” I know he 
said it, because I heard him with my own 
ears. 

I confess that all 
these mysterious 
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f events greatly. in- 
creased my uneasiness. 
‘¢ Oh, if it should be 
true!” I whispered to 
myself with a shudder. 
‘* Oh, if father is really 
going to be so unkind, 
so cruel as to give his 
motherless little boy a 
stepmother !” 

As a matter of fact, 
I had no experience 
of stepmothers — no 
recollection of ever 
having even seen one. 
But I had heard some 
shocking stories of 
their malevolent pro- 
pensities, and though 
I had no_ personal 
acquaintance with Gin- 
ger’s stepmother, the 
tremendous knobs and 
bumps that frequently 
ornamented his head, 
and which he assured 
the boys were her 
savage handiwork, 
were all the corrobora- 
tion I required to con- 
vince me that small 
boys and stepmothers 
were much of the 
nature of oil and 
vinegar, and totally 
irreconcilable. 

How well I remem- 
ber one particularly 
restless night, during 
which I dreamed that 
I had a _ stepmother 
who inflicted hideous 
t tortures upon my 








‘““GINGER GATHERED HIMSELF UP, SHOOK HIS RED MANE, AND 
SCOWLED AT ME THREATENINGLY.” 


herself generally like an elderly female in 
an advanced stage of mental aberration. 
In the midst of these strange portents the 
surgery boy, whose ears she boxed twice 
a day at least, and who had never before 
dared to offer the slightest objection, 


| wretched anat'omy, 
sometimes raising pro- 
tuberances on my 
head with the aid 
of the most formidable pestle to be 
found in the surgery, and at others 
operating incisions in my little arms and 
legs with sharp knives and needle-pointed 
lancets, carefully selected for the purpose 
from my father’s case of instruments, and 
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threatening me with instant annihilation 
if I dared to complain to him of her in- 
human barbarity. The next morning, 
weary and miserable, I trudged mourn- 
fully off to school, leaving my breakfast 
almost untasted, and as thoroughly con- 
vinced as a boy of eleven could be that 
life is a delusion and a snare, and that to 
be dead must be something quite sooth- 
ing and delightful. 

I was dragging my way slowly along 
the street in this dejected frame of mind, 
when suddenly I heard my father’s name 
pronounced by one of two persons walk- 
ing just in front of me. 

‘** Yes,” said the speaker, whom I at 
once recognised as our near neighbour, 
Mr. Burroughs, the solicitor. ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
settled, I understand; Dr. Carboy is 
going to marry a second wife.” 

Had I been suddenly’ struck by 
lightning I could not have been more 
paralysed than I was for a moment by 
these appalling words. My heart 
stood still, | gasped for breath and 
clung toa railing near by, or I should 
have fallen prostrate. Fortunately, I 
was unobserved by Mr. Burroughs 
or his friend, who walked on, con- 
tinuing their gossip, of which I heard 
no more. But I had heard enough— 
more than enough. Ginger, then, 
the detested Ginger, had spoken 
the truth! My father was about to 
marry again and I should have a 
stepmother! Oh, now I must know 
the worst! Off I ran as fast as my 
trembling legs could carry me to 
consult my dearest and best friend, 
my good, kind godmother, who lived 
with her bachelor brother, a surgeon, 
in Harrington Square. To whom 
in all the wide world could I pour 
out my childish griefs if not to her, 
so loved, sotender, sotrusted? She 
had been my mother’s schoolmate, 
and, until the day the latter closed 
her eyes for ever, they were bound 
together in the most affectionate 
friendship. After my mother’s death, 
all my dear godmother’s love and 
solicitude were given to the orphan boy 
left to her devoted care. She was blind 
to my faults, and too often I know I took 
an unworthy advantage of her weakness 
and indulgence. 

Hurrying to the old house in the 
square, with its vine-covered balconies, I 
ran down the area Steps, and finding the 
kitchen door ajar I entered without 
knocking, and burst like a whirlwind into 

125. February, 1894. 


the little room where I felt sure of finding 
my godmother engaged at her morning’s 
avocations. There she was, indeed, seated 
at the large French window opening into 
the garden, busily sewing. My sudden 
and abrupt appearance, pale and out of 
breath, gave her such a start that she 
dropped her work on the floor, whilst my 
friend Jingles, the cat, who had been 
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“tor! AIN'T I GLAD THAT YOU WON'T BE MY 
MISSUS MUCH LONGER.’” 


peacefully dozing in the wicker easy 
chair, gave a prodigious bound into the 
garden and made good his escape to the 
top of the arbour, his tail swollen to a 
prodigious size and elevated at an acute 
angle. At any other time I should have 
roared with laughter at Jingle’s terrified 
gymnastics, but alas! I was not then 
precisely in the humour for merriment. 
‘‘Goodness gracious, Harry!” ex- 
M M 
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claimed my godmother, ‘‘how you 
frightened me!” Then observing my 
evident distress, she hastily added, 


‘* Why, Harry, what is the matter? Ah! 
I see! You have been a naughty boy 
again, and your master has punished you. 
Fie! Fie! you wicked child!” 
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tears, and flinging myself on my knees, 
hid my burning face in her lap. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then she raised me in her arms, kissed 
my forehead and gently stroked my 
hair, as she had so often done when I was 
a little child. Wiping my tear-stained 

cheeks, she said softly, 


‘*Who told you that, 
- Harry?” 
“‘Ginger said so—days 


ago,” I replied, ‘‘ when I 
fought him at school.” 

‘*How wrong,” she in- 
terrupted, ‘‘ to fight with 
your school companions. 
Besides, no doubt he only 
said it to tease you.” 

‘*Ah, but just now, in 
the street, I overheard our 
neighbour, Mr. Burroughs, 
talking about it, so I came 
at once to you, godmother, 
to ask if it is true. Oh, say 
it isn’t true, godmother ? ” 

‘** Listen to me, my dear,” 
she said soothingly. ‘‘ Have 
you confidence in my 
word ?” 

“Oh, yes, godmother. 
You, so good, so true.” 

‘*Well then,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ dry your eyes, my 
darling ; I promise you faith- 
fully that you shall never, 
never have a stepmother.” 

Oh, the balm that these 
comforting words poured 
into my heart! She spoke 
so quietly, yet so firmly, 
that I believed her on the 
instant, and left her quite 
reassured and _ perfectly 
happy. I kissed her affec- 
tionately and ran off to 
school with a smiling face, 
and from that moment my 
trouble left me, like some 





‘*MY HEART STOOD STILL, I GASPED FOR BREATH AND CLUNG 


TO A RAILING NEAR BY.” 


** Oh, godmother ! ” I sobbed in broken 
accents, *‘ you don’t know how wretched 
I am !” 

“Why, what has happened? ” 
asked quickly. 

‘“*Oh, godmother, they tell me papa is 
going to bring home a new wife. I 
shall have a stepmother, who will hate 
me and beat me!” I burst into a flood of 


she 


hideous’ nightmare that 
fades away with the light 
of returning day. 

Soon after this came 
Our annual examinations, the distribu- 
tion of prizes, and the breaking up 
of school for the long autumn vaca- 
tion. That same evening my father 
sent for me to the surgery, and in- 
formed me, with a benevolent smile, 
that he was so pleased with the progress 
I was making, and felt so proud of the 
nice prizes which had been awarded to his 
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‘1 HID MY BURNING 


boy, that he had decided to accept the 
kind invitation of a brother doctor, prac- 
tising at Worthing, to let me spend a 
month of my holidays at the seaside. I 
need hardly say that I received this 
delightful announcement with boyish en- 
thusiasm. I hugged my father with 
boisterous gratitude, and I verily believe 
that in the exuberance of my glee I would 
have even shaken hands with Ginger, had I 
chanced to meet that uncongenial youth 
in any secluded back street in the parish 
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FACE IN HER LAP.” 


of St. Pancras, where my condescension 
would be likely to pass unobserved by the 
world in general. 

And what a grand month it was, and 
how swiftly it melted away, in the pretty 
little town by the seashore, with its 
pebbly beach and its boating and its pic- 
turesque excursions, and its trips to 
Shoreham and Brighton, and even to 
Lewes and Eastbourne, when the Worth- 
ing doctor’s amiable wife visited her 
friends in those places and kindly took me 
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with her. It was like an enchanting 
dream, and, like such dreams, it ended all 
too soon. 

Towards the close of August I bade 
good-bye to my hospitable Worthing 
hosts, and in a few hours I found myself 
again in stuffy, smoky old London, where 
Margaret met me at the station and was 
good enough to express her complete 
approval of the change in my physical 
appearance, effected by a month’s expos- 
ure to the health-giving air of the sea. 
And—eh ?—oh yes! father was well— 
very well indeed. Oh, of course! god- 
mother was also quite well. Had she 
inquired about me? How I was enjoying 
my holidays? Oh, yes, certainly! When 
had Margaret seen her? Humph! That 
very morning. She had been away for— 
ahem !—a change, but had now returned 
and would be pleased to see me again, no 
doubt. 

Margaret was never at any time a 
particularly loquacious person, and these 
few items were all I could extract from 
her during our ride in a rickety cab from 
London Bridge to the Hampstead Road. 
And here, on our arrival at my father’s 
door, a genuine surprise awaited me. 
Could it be possible ? Was this coquettish 
looking mansion, bright and shining from 
top to bottom in all the glory of cream- 
coloured paint—was /his the dingy old 
house where I was born and had spent 
all my life? I looked at Margaret in 
mute amazement. 

Ah, yes; the doctor had thought it a 
good time to have the place tidied up a 
bit. Yes, to be sure! It had been painted 
and repaired while | was away. The smell 
of the new paint was all gone now, and 
she didn’t think I should notice anything 
disagreeable. 

And when Dick, the surgery boy, opened 
the door and greeted me with a broad but 
silent grin—Dick, on whose stolid features 
I had never before seen the faintest vestige 
of a smile—my surprises had only just 
commenced. Everything seemed to be 
spick and span new—new carpets, new 
furniture, new paper-hangings, and, most 
wonderful of all, flowers in the vases on the 
drawing-room mantelpiece, and on the 
dining-room table. When I reached my 
own little room, once so dull and cheer- 
less, I found that during my absence it 
had not been forgotten in the general 
transformation scene. It was ten times 
brighter, lighter and prettier altogether, 
with such a beautiful blue-tinted paper on 
the walls, snow-white curtains at the 
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window, and, just fitting into the niche 
near the fireplace, the very identical 
walnut bookcase for which I had longed, 
filled with the books I had dreamed of 
possessing when I grew up and became a 
millionaire. It all looked as if some 
beneficent fairy had accomplished these 
wonders by stamping her tiny foot and 
waving her magic wand around her head, 
as she ordered it all to be done instantly. 

Margaret, who had left me for a moment 
in rapturous contemplation of the good 
fairy’s work, now returned and recalled 
me back to earth by announcing in a 
solemn tone, such as I had never before 
heard her assume, that the doctor desired 
to speak to me in the library. A little 
dashed by Margaret’s serious, not to say 
sepulchral, delivery of my father’s message, 
I obeyed the parental summons, my heart 
filled with vague apprehensions. But a 
glance at his kind face, now beaming with 
happiness, at once proved to me that my . 
fears were without foundation. He took 
both my hands in his, kissed me affec- 
tionately, and expressed his pleasure at 
seeing me looking so greatly improved in 
health. ‘ 

‘It’s the sea air, my boy,” he said, 

‘‘entirely the sea air. It beats all the 
physic in the world—don’t forget that.” 
After a moment’s pause he added, ‘‘ Of 
course, Harry, you have noticed the 
changes which have taken place while you 
were away? Well, there has been one 
change you have not yet seen, and I want 
you to hear of it first from me. During 
your absence I have brought home a 
second mother for you. Hereafter, there 
will be two of us to love and watch over 
you.” 
: As these words fell from my father’s 
lips a cold shiver ran through me and my 
heart seemed to cease beating as though 
suddenly paralysed. My knees shook 
under me, and it was only by an immense 
effort that I prevented myself from falling 
to the floor. Without appearing to notice 
the effect his terrible disclosure had pro- 
duced upon me my father gravely re- 
sumed, , 

‘‘At your age, my dear Harry, it is 
well that a child should enjoy the advan- 
tage of a mother’s care and affection, and 
I have every reason to hope,” he added, 
with an encouraging smile, ‘‘ that you 
and your new mamma will be the best of 
friends.” 

A mortal pallor overspread my face and 
I listened with quivering lips, offering no 
syllable in reply. For a moment my father 
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““*YOU SEE, DEAR,’ SAID MY GODMOTHER, GENTLY STROKING MY HAIR, ‘I TOLD you 
THE TRUTH.’” 
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seemed to fade from my sight, and in his 
place rose the hateful vision of Ginger, 
tauntingly repeating the words, ‘‘Ha! 
I told you so! You see it was the truth. 
You’ve got a stepmother, and she will 
beat you. Ha! Ha! Ha! Hurra!” 

My father’s voice roused me once more 
to myself. 

‘*Well, Harry?” he asked. ‘‘ Have 
you nothing to say? Surely you are 
anxious to see your new mother and kiss 
her?” 

I muttered some unintelligible answer, 
but the words seemed to stick in my 
throat. Taking me by the hand my father 
led the way to the little sitting-room 
where, as a child, I had learned the 
alphabet at my own poor dead mother’s 
knee. Instinctively, as the door opened 
I shrank back, expecting to see myself 
in the presence of a tall, bony woman 
of forbidding aspect and harsh voice, 
whose smile of welcome would remind 
me of the hyena’s affable greeting. I 
felt even before I saw her that I hated 
her with all the intensity born of fear 


and consternation. But I wouldn’t let 
her see that I trembled in her loathsome 
presence! No—I would be brave—I 
would defy her to 

‘* My love,” said my father to the tall, 
bony woman of forbidding aspect, whom 
I had not yet seen, ‘‘ here is Harry.” 

‘* My darling !” murmured a soft voice. 

I looked up hastily. It was my god- 
mother! With one bound I was in her 
arms, clasped to her loving heart. 

‘* My own dear, dear boy! Myson!” 
she said, covering my face with kisses. 

Her son! All at once the light broke 
in upon me. Ah yes! It was indeed she, 
my adored godmother, who was now to be 
always what she had long been, my second 
mother. I returned her caresses with a 
heart overflowing with love and joy. My 
father looked on silently, smiling ap- 
proval. 

** You see, dear,” said my godmother, 
gently stroking my hair, ‘‘1 told you the 
truth when I promised you that morning 
you should never, ever have a_ step- 
mother.” 
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T is not easy to touch upon the Ethics 

of the Drama without exciting the sus- 
picion that you want to turn the stage 
into a pulpit or a dissecting-room. You 
are confronted by the morbid apprehen- 
sion that the amusements of the people 
are in danger, or that the theatre will be 
utilised for some insidious purpose, which 
is, or ought to be, repugnant to our 
hearths and homes. So far as I know, the 
only practical reformer who has grave 
doubts of the rectitude of theatrical enter- 
tainments is Mr. Stead. He is not to be 
classed with the excellent persons who 
trace the growth of the theatre from the 
fall of man, and who, in moments of 
severity, are even disposed like Rosey 
Mackenzie’s sister Josey—she wedded an 
oracle of the Kirk, you remember—to 
question the morality of waxworks and the 
Tower of London. Mr. Stead has awak- 
ened to the fact that the theatre is quite 
invulnerable against sermons ; and he is 
apparently possessed by the great idea of 
making it a serious place for the benefit 
of serious people. In his new Daily Paper, 
which promises to be a welcome acquisi- 
tion to the gaiety of nations, he proposes 
to entrust the department of dramatic 
criticism to a committee who will tell his 
readers what plays ought to be avoided 
by self-respecting moralists. The com- 
mittee will further entertain themselves by 
writing every week, or by prompting Mr. 
Stead’s hand to write, an imaginary 
account of an imaginary performance of 
some drama which is not actually played 
because public taste is not ready for its 
highest good. And over this committee 


PHIL MAY. 


is to preside the distinguished actress 
whose impersonation of Hilda Wangel in 
the Master-Builder was a brilliant embodi- 
ment of that irresponsible joy of life which 
to Mr. Steadis anathema. And the great 
aim of this notable project is to pave the 
way for a National Theatre. 





THE possibilities of this branch of the 
human comedy are certainly fascinating. 
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‘IT WON’T DO. FALLEN QUITE FLAT.” 


You recollect that Mr. Solness has a 
fancy for building lofty spires. One 
of them is the chief glory of the new 
National Theatre; and Mr. W. T. 
Solness is urged by Hilda to perch him- 
self on the weather-vane and proclaim 


his triumph from that dizzy height by 
waving a copy of the Daily Paper. 

Hixpa (fersuasively). Do, Mr. Solness! 
It will be glorious to see you sitting cross- 
legged up there, so great and free. 

Mr. S. Do you think so, really? I 
have a strong head—I don’t get giddy. 
But remember I have had a warning from 
Julia—— 

HILDA (pouting). Julia! Always Julia! 
I don’t believe there never was no sich 





Mr. S. (severely). Miss Wangel! 

HILDA (in her coaxing way). No, no! 
Of course I don’t mean she is a Mrs. 
Harris; but you seem to think that be- 
cause she sends messages through your 
hand, that beautifully sensitive hand, no 
one else can do it. Now write! (She 
takes him to the table and pushes him into a 





chair). 

Mr. S._ But really 

HiLpa (stamping her foot). Write, I 
Say. 

Mr. S. (writing). ‘‘Do not hesitate, 
my friend. Obey your own noble and 


courageous impulse and climb. — Hilda.” 

HILDA (triumphantly). What did I tell 
you ? 

Mr. S. (amazed). Upon my word it is 
most extraordinary. I hadn’t the slightest 
volition, but just wrote what your mind 
dictated. 

HILpa (impatiently). We know all that ! 
Now go and climb. (He goes off and she 
He has started! 


watches from a window.) 





“DEAR ME, WHAT A LOT OF ARTHURS!” 
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He is half way up! Cats and powder- 
monkeys are nothing to him! Bravo, 
my Master-Builder ! 

A BUSINESSLIKE PERSON (enfering). It 
won't do. Fallen quite flat. 

HILDA (turning). Fiat! 

A. B. P. Flat. Pancakes are round by 
comparison. The National Theatre share- 
holders have vetoed the Passion Play and 
the Moral Mystery. They demanda ballet 
and a variety show once a week, a 
comedy three times a week, a comic 
opera once, and a 
tragedy, if you can get 
any competent man to 
write it, for the re- 
maining night. 

HILDA (promptly). 


Telephone to  Katti 
Lanner, Arthur Rob- 
erts, Arthur  Pinero, 


Arthur Sullivan, Henry 
Arthur Jones—dear me, 
what a lot of Arthurs! 
There’s another one— 
but he calls himself 
Adrian. Stay. If you 
go outside you will see 
Mr. Solness sticking 
on the spire. I can’t 
imagine what he wants 
up there. Take a speak- 
ing-trumpet, and tell 
him to come down out 


of the cold. ° ' 7) 


THE ethical meaning 
of this parable is that 
the elements of the taste 
for theatrical 
ment are diverse, and 
that you cannot change 
them, though they are 
capable of expansion. 
The serious people who 
think there is no sal- 
vation for this taste 
unless it can be made to 
run in one groove 
have as little wisdom as the Puritans who 
strove to suppress it altogether. It is not 
frivolity but a liberal education which 
prompts a man to appreciate Shakespeare 
at the Lyceum, Chariey’s Aunt, A Woman's 
Revenge, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and 
Morocco Bound. He reserves his right to 
criticise these representative entertain- 
ments ; according to his mood he has his 
preference for one rather than another ; 
but the catholicity which embraces all is 
his best safeguard against unreasonable 
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antipathies. Prejudice—that is the enemy. 
I do not quarrel with the playgoer who 
visits the theatre simply to enjoy what he 
calls a hearty laugh. I am ready and 
eager to laugh with him. Nor have! any 
grievance against the man who likes a 
drama which delineates life, not as it is, 
but as he thinks it ought to be. The 
trouble is that the citizen who laughs so 
heartily and the citizen who loves to con- 
template romantic ideals are only too apt 
to coalesce against those of us who ask 
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‘IT CAME INTO THE WORLD LIKE GLO’STER, ONLY ‘ HALF 


MADE UP.’ 


for just an occasional modicum of reality 
in our dramatic tales. We get a little 
weary of the formula that when we enter 
a theatre the cares of life should be left 
in the cab, or with the coats and wraps in 
the cloak room. We long to see on the 
stage the conflict of motives which we 
know to be true, and of passions which 
we have experienced; to have some 
glimpse of those subtleties of character 
which do not belong to the sequence of a 
mechanical fable ; to feel the stir of ideas 
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which are abroad in the world, and 
are notoriously influencing our social 
standards 





Now there is nothing so perilous to the 
fortunes of an English play as an Idea. 
The young playwright who possesses 
that dangerous endowment will act wisely 
if he keep it under lock and key till the 
time is ripe for letting it loose on an 
expectant public. Mr. Pinero burst upon 
us with an Idea some years ago. It was 
premature, perhaps; it came into the 
world like Gloster, only ‘‘ half made up.” 
At all events, it retired into obscurity, 
and Mr. Pinero consoled himself with 
Sweet Lavender for the popular indifference 
to The Profligate. But presently there 
came an invading army of Ideas from 
Norway; and the champions of our 
hearths and homes were locked in the 
throes of a deadly struggle with the 
Hydra of Ibsen. I am not going to re- 
capitulate the incidents of that contro- 
versy ; but while it is certain that no play 
of Ibsen’s has taken hold of the English 
public, it is equally certain that we owe 
to him a notable development of our 
drama. You may dismiss Ibsen, if you 
please, as the creator of soulless women, 
the apostle of morbid selfishness; you 
may express your thankfulness that there 
are no Norah Helmers and Hedda Gablers 
in our English homes, and no crazy 
master-builders amongst the architects 
of our artisans’ dwellings. It may be 
admitted that nobody ever carried away 
from a performance of Ibsen one of 
those wholesome, comfortable, and con- 
ventional morals which we draw every 
day from the actual life around us, and 
especially from its picturesque and poetic 
record in the law reports. Yet, somehow, 
Ibsen seems to have suggested to us 
that our English modern drama need not 
always resemble Norah in her taste for 
maccaroons, and that if it were to give 
the door a tragic slam in the face of a 
self-complacent conventionalism which 
had petted it as a toy, there might be a 
new-born, and even miraculous, disposi- 
tion to take it seriously. 





In the midst of this reflection came Mr. 
Pinero with another Idea—a mature Idea 
this time, a masterly study of some 
phases of life usually ignored by our 
hearths and homes. But here observe a 
curious thing. On every hoarding in 
London you will see a highly-coloured 
portrait of a lady in evening dress, 


flourishing a glass of champagne with 
infinite gusto. She has long been a 
familiar figure in our spectacular melo- 
dramas. She is the siren who, for a 
while, leads the hero into evil courses in 
town, and distracts his affections from the 
excellent young woman pining for him in 
the country. She has performed this 
office with a gorgeous wardrobe time out 
of mind, simply because she is part of a 
spectacle, and has no more serious import 
than the blank cartridge which slays the 
‘‘supers” in the mimic conquests of 
Drury Lane. She has never been arraigned 





‘‘ FLOURISHING A GLASS OF CHAMPAGNE WITH 
INFINITE GUSTO.” 


by the representatives of our hearths and 
homes as a canker in the body dramatic. 
A very different lot has befallen Paula 
Tanqueray. It was impossible to treat 
her as a mere lay figure in a startling 
toilette, as a gaudy, giddy thing intro- 
duced to the public eye by the bill-sticker. 
She was alive ; she had a character anda 
story which compelled attention ; she was 
a good deal more than 
“ A cipher in man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come.” 
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Such a woman, fighting with destiny for 
happiness on the very hearthstone of our 
domestic purity, filling that sanctuary with 
desolation, and striving to redeem it by 
death, thrust upon us a tragedy which 
wrecked our theatrical Doll’s House, and 
wrote upon the ruin the wise saying of 
Cayley Drummle, ‘‘Of all forms of 
innocence ignorance is the least ad- 
mirable.” 





TEN years ago this would have been a 
hopeless enterprise. To-day it is one of 
the greatest triumphs in our dramatic 
annals. What do you make of it? It is 
no accident, no caprice of popular favour. 
Here is a play which means something 
vital to all of us, and is not merely a 
passing show. Yet it has none of the 
didactic dreariness supposed to be in- 
separable from a drama with a purpose 
and a philosophical argument. Mr. Pinero 
does not even follow the example of 
Dumas, and make conspicuous amongst 
the dramatis persone the sagacious oracle 
(like Thouvenin in Denise), whose business 
it is to improve the occasion by expound- 
ing the author’s social theories. The 
English dramatist has adopted the better 
plan of making his transcript from life 
carry its own significance. Naturally the 
message is not the same to every inter- 
preter. One will have it that Mr. Pinero 
proclaims ‘‘ unchristian doctrine,” another 
that he teaches charity and pity. There 
never was a lesson in humanity since the 
world began which did not cause this 
confusion of tongues. As Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones puts it, the stage may teach 
but must never preach. And it is no morea 
failure of this teaching function to raise a 
social issue which cannot be determined 
offhand, than it is an outrage on the play- 
goer to keep him enthralled through four 
acts, and send him away with something 
more perplexing to think about than the 
excellence of the cigar he lights at the 
door. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG remarked the other 
day that there was a whole field of subjects 
which should be left to moralists and 
philosophers, untouched by novelists 
and poets, and also, I presume, by drama- 
tists. The observation is not new, and 
its value is purely relative and shifting. A 
review of modern fiction and drama in 
England may dispose some of us to sus- 
pect that a little poaching on the preserves 
of the philosopher and moralist might re- 
plenish a rather scanty larder. After all, 


life is as much the province of the artist as 
it is of any professor of moral or philoso- 
phical codes who claims to have reduced 
it to discipline. To the artist, moreover, 
it is apt to seem much less finite in its 
possibilities than the systems which bind 
it with green withes. No wonder, then, 
that he sometimes chafes against restric- 
tions, and searches the horizon of conven- 
tion for a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, which may herald a delivering storm 
of Ideas. Well, we do not get those 
Ideas in storms, though an occasional 
meteorite comes plump upon the public 
head. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones seems to 
look forward to the time when the 
dramatist shall be free to handle con- 
troversial questions of religion and politics. 
There are obvious reasons why these 
must be difficult of treatment on the stage, 
if not impossible ; but I shall be content 
with a subtler analysis of character and a 
greater regard for truth in that section of 
the drama which, it is fair to hope, may 
now be allowed by public opinion to treat 
life as something graver than an equivalent 
of skittles 





My colleague has delivered his soul on 
the subject of the Drama, but with such 
an excess of moderation and injustice of 
fairness that he has left me little to dis- 
pute. It is of nouse having the privilege 
of the last word if one has nothing 
specially to contradict. However, I 
approach the Drama from rather a 
different point of view. If one asks 
with due impressiveness the question, 
‘“What is a play?” Echo answers, 
‘*Play!” and as usual Echo is right. 
Art as a whole may be defined as Human- 
ity at play. At bottom its central purpose 
is recreation of some sort. Industry man 
takes to because he must eat; Science 
because he must know; Art because he 
must enjoy. Of course there is a good 
deal of admixture between these three 
elements. Every art has an industrial 
element init ; somehaveascientificelement 
also. The Drama, in that it is a means of 
earning a livelihood for a large number of 
persons, is an industry; in so far as it 
aims to present or solve problems of social 
life and psychology, it is tinged with 
science ; but primarily it is art, that is to 
say that it is work done for the purpose of : 
entertaining and pleasing. 


BEING art, therefore, it is necessarily 
subject to conventions of many kinds. In 
the particular phase of the drama which 
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deals with pictures of ordinary, or at 
least possible circumstances of human 
life, the conventions are, no doubt, less 
numerous, but they are there all the same. 
Realism complete and uncompromising is 
absolutely impossible. We may carry our 
scrupulousness to the pitch—as suggested, 
I believe, by Professor Herkomer—of 
narrowing and lowering our visible scene 
to the actual dimensions of a room, 
when a room is what we want to present. 
But there will always be one concession 
to convention in the most realistic cottage 
scene. The fourth wall will still be 
absent. Perhaps the critic of the old 
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** REALISM.” 


school might suggest that some realistic 
plays he has seen would be materially 
improved by the addition of that same 
fourth wall; and the audience might sit 
and view a real door and real jerry-built 
brick wall, and catch an occasional scream 
or heavy blow, and know exactly as much 
about the play as they do of the realistic 
dramas played out in our suburbs. This 
is of course the jeer of an enemy, but it 
serves to point a moral, which is simply 
this—that realism in art is merely a name 
for a particular species of convention. 

In the drama, then, the purpose is to 
interest or divert an audience by means 
of persons speaking words written for 
them, and acting in a manner partly pre- 
scribed for them and partly worked out 
by themselves, dressed in certain cos- 
tumes, and standing in front of certain 
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scenes and accessories—all designed to 
co-operate to the one end. In order to 
divert or interest, the characters repre- 
sented on the stage have to say things 
that they would not speak out in real life, 
even if they thought them; they have to 
compress into an hour or so a whole 
week’s emotion or change of feeling ; 
they have to rise to powers of expression, 
humour or eloquence, such as persons in 
real life could not maintain for a moment. 
Everything has to be intensified and ex- 
aggerated, heightened and sharpened in 
flavour. The drama is no more real life 
than pickles are meat. These things 
being so, what is the aim of the 
dramatist? He has two aims, to 
both of which he should be loyal 
as far as he can. He wishes to 
please himself as an artist, and to 
please his audience as a man with 
his living to get—and the living of 
a good many others perhaps. In 
order to please himself he must 
write a work that hangs together, 
that starts with a subject and de- 
velops completely and logically, 
every touch of the brush, if pos- 
sible, helping in the general effect 
of the picture. Inorder to please 
other people he must choose a 
subject likely to interest an average 
audience, and must use methods 
which will probably be understood 
by that audience. Further, he 
must have a technical mastery of 
his tools, must know what terms 
to put into the mouths of his 
characters to produce the desired 
effect. The mere question of subject 
does not affect the merits of a play or 
piece, except in so far as the subject pre- 
sents many or few artistic possibilities. 
Choice of subject is in itself a legitimate 
object of criticism; but having so criti- 
cised, the next thing is to study the treat- 
ment of the subject regarded as given. 





WE may be told that it is the function of 
the drama to present real life. It cannot 
of course present anything but a concen- 
trated extract of real life. But what is 
meant is doubtless that the dramatist 
should aim at showing us by more or less 
conventional means the play of the emo- 
tions, and incidents that exist in real life. 
If he has a gift that way, let him exercise 
it; but if he can do the fantastic or the 
funny or the melodramatic better, let him 
by all means betake himself thereto. 
Then of course comes the question—Is 
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the subject a fit and proper one? There 
are certain limits set by art, certain others 
by public feeling and taste, certain others 
by morality and the Lord Chamberlain, 
and certain others, again, by the neces- 
sities of the materials or expedients used. 
One Critic of Some Importance cannot 
endure a painful subject in a modern play, 
and another avows that he cannot discern 
one melodrama from another, save by the 
scenery. 

Now the melodrama is to the drama in 
general as the tale of adventure is to 
fiction. You want the same characters 
in one as in the other—a gallant hero, 
with trusty friends, a fair heroine, a 
villain or villains of varying depths of 
dye, some broadly comic characters, a 
striking background, an exciting crisis or 
two, and a finale of poetic justice. Prob- 
ability of story is not required ; only it is 
well for the plot to hang together with 
some degree of logical sequence. Indi- 
viduality of character is hardly necessary, 
so long as the types selected are not false 
to broad generalities of human life. The 
chief necessity is to keep the pot a-boil- 
ing all the while. No literary critic 
proscribes boys’ books; why should a 
dramatic critic fall foul of melodrama ? 
This, too, is art in its way; and all Art 
is concrete. (It is of true, however, as 
sometimes thought by suburban builders, 
that all concrete is Art.) The philosophic 
critic may compile his maxims of dramatic 
art out of the Eternal Verities ; the actual 
public will prefer to hear the Maxims at 
Drury Lane. 





BuT on one point I must venture re- 
spectfully to disagree with some of the 
new and some of the old critics. We are 
told that the stage may, and sometimes, 
that it should, could or would teach. 
Now here I beg to differ. I do not think 
that Art has any business with teaching, 
except unintentionally. Further, I be- 
lieve that the Drama does not teach to 
any appreciable extent, even uninten- 
tionally. When a critic or dramatist 
claims a teaching function for the stage, 
he is confounding teaching with an en- 
tirely different and much more valuable 
function—that of suggestion. If a satirist 
points out the ridiculous aspect of an 
institution or custom, or a dramatist 
presents some character or class-type of 





fairly frequent recurrence, it sets us think- 
ing for ourselves about the merits of the 
thing satirized, or the proper treatment 
of the class displayed. We are not 
taught anything, but we are put in the 
way of teaching ourselves, which is the 
only real manner of learning. 





But this is quite another thing from 
the emotions we feel at the time of wit- 
nessing a play. The test of a good piece 
is the sense of zsthetic satisfaction it 
leaves -on a person of fairly cultivated 
perceptions. It may be due to stirring ad- 
ventures, or ingenious intrigue, or brilliant 
epigram, or artistic truth and unity of 
sentiment, but this satisfaction is there. 





** LAUGHING-GAS,” 


So that to talk of a ‘‘ painful” subject in 
a successful play, is a contradiction in 
terms. People do not pay half-a-guinea 
for sitting on often a very small margin 
of stall and being subjected to torture or 
even tedium for several hours. If the 
dramatist were a sort of dentist, 
perhaps a virtuous audience would be 
found to pay half and even whole guineas 
to come and have their mental and moral 
hollows filled with the gold of his dis- 
course, or their hopeless failings extracted 
under the laughing-gas of epigrammatic 
comedy. But Dentistry and the Drama 
are as yet two; and possibly the prohibi- 
tion of advertising among the orthodox 
dental surgeons will suffice to maintain 
the distinction, even if our playwrights 
take to teaching and scientific research. 

















DELIGHT IN DISORDER. 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes wantonness ; 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction. 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 


Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, desiring note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat ; 

A careless shoestring, in whose tie 

I see a wild civility— 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


—HERRICK. 
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SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


No. IIIL.—THE COMEDY OF THE JEWELLED LINKS. 


DO not know if there be any drug in 
the Pharmacopoeia, or any clearly 
defined medical treatment, which may 
ever hope to grapple effectively with the 
strange disease of jewel-hunger, but if 
there be not, I have much pleasure in 
recommending this most singular ill to 
the notice of a rising generation of phy- 
sicians. That it is a branch of that 
mystery of mysteries, 4a névrose, I have 
no manner of doubt, for I have seen it in 
all its forms—a malignant growth which 
makes night of the lives it plays upon ; 
and flourishes to exceeding profit down in 
the very heart of tragedies. For the 
matter of that, the flunkeys, who study in 
the kitchen—as the great Master has told 
us--the characters of their governing 
acquaintances in the boudoir above over 
a quart pot and the Police News, get no 
little insight into the development of the 
social disaster which treads often upon 
the heels of jewel-hunger, as they read 
those extravagantly ornate reports of 
robbery and of mystery in which a highly 
moral people revels. These are but 
gleaners in the field—to them the inner 
life must remain hidden. No physician 
hoping to cope with the affection should 
turn either to gossips or to slanderers for 
his diagnosis. Let him get down into the 
caves of the trade, give his ear to the 
truer narrative which the jewel dealer 
alone can write for him, and he may hope 
for material and for success. And if he be 
wise, he will study both the comedy and 
the tragedy which such an investigation 
will bring before him, and will by this 
means alone set himself up as a specialist. 
It is to such a one that I would recom- 
mend perusal of the following case which 
I record here as one of the comedies of my 
note-book—a story of meanness, cupidity, 


and stupid cunning, I doubt if there be 
any philosophy of medicine which could 
make pretence of solving it. There were 
but two principal actors mentioned in the 
argument, and, indeed, it might fairly be 
called a one-part play. The chief person 
concerned, Lord Harningham, | had 
known for many years. He was a man 
of whom a biographer wrote ‘‘ that his 
long and unblemished career was a credit 
to his county,” and to whom a book on the 
Decalogue was inscribed as to one sans 
peur et sans réiproche. Yet they told you in 
the smoking-rooms that he had starved 
his first wife, and left his only son as the 
partner of a horse-coper in Melbourne, on 
the princely allowance of one hundred 
and fifty pounds perannum. His wealth, 
said common report, was anything from 
fifty thousand to a hundred thousand 
pounds per annum; and in his second 
childhood, for he was a septuagenarian 
when this comedy was played, he was 
suckled on the nourishing food of expiring 
leases and forfeited improvements until he 
seemed to exude sovereigns from every 
pore in his enormous body. 

A meaner man never lived. All similes 
in converse were based upon his exploits. 
* Asmeanasold Harningham” wasa phrase 
you heard every day at the ‘‘ Bachelors.” 
In the countless old stories they put upon 
him, telling how, at a tenants’ lunch in 
Bedfordshire, he had cried “ Here’s another 
quart of cider, and hang the expense!” 
how he had been seen in Farringdon 
Market buying his own fish; how he 
haggled with cabmen innumerable ; how 
he had been stricken with a malignant fever 
on the day he gave away a sovereign for 
a shilling—there was but the echo of the 
general sentiment. The society prints 


were hilarious at the mere mention of his 
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name. I recollect well his anger when a 
wag said in one of them, ‘‘ It is rumoured 
that Lord Harningham is shortly about to 
give something away.” He was in my 
office next day—a week rarely passed but 
I saw him—and he laid the journal upon 
my table, beating it flat with his stick, 
and pointing at it with his ample finger as 
though his very touch would wither the 
writer. 

‘‘ Please to read that,” he said with 
forced calm but considerable emphasis, 
‘‘and tell me if the scoundrel doesn’t 
deserve to be hanged. He dares to 





‘©, MEANER MAN NEVER LIVED.” 


mention my name, d’ye see! To mention 
me, and speak about my concerns. Ha! 
but I wish I had him under this stick!” 

** Of course you don’t know who wrote 
it,” said I. 

‘*How should I know?” he gabbled 
testily. ‘‘Do I go round to the taverns 
swilling gin-and-water with such gutter- 
birds? Do I hobnob with all the half- 
starved limners in Fleet Street? Pshaw, 
you talk like a fool!” 

I suffered his temper, for he was worth 
a couple of thousand a year to me. 
Presently he became calmer, and the 


humour of the thing dawned upon his 
dull mind. 

‘*Ha!” he said, snuffing ferociously 
from the great diamond-studded box he 
always carried, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
that’s Master Bertie Watts—you know 
my nephew, eh ? he owes you something, 
eh ?—well, that’s like him, and _ his 
scoundrelly impudence—the vagabond !” 

‘*Did not I read somewhere that he 
was going to be married?” I remarked 
at hazard; but the notion tickled him 
immensely, and he rolled about in his 
chair, shaking the snuff from his box over 
his fur coat, and even upon my papers. 

‘* Yes, you read it,” he gasped at last, 
‘‘and a fine tale too. Why, what’s he 
got ?—four hundred a year in Whitehall, 
and what he can draw out of me—not 
much, Mr. Sutton—not much.” 

I had no doubt of that, but I kept my 
face while he went on to mutter and to 
chortle; and I showed him a bracelet 
of rubies, which he desired instantly to 
purchase. I had put a-price of four 
hundred and twenty pounds upon it, 
meaning to accept three hundred, so that 
we haggled for two hours by the clock 
and had then done business. He took 
the rubies away with him, while I caused 
the further sum to be set against him in 
the ledger, where already there were so 
many unpaid items under his name. 
He owed me eight thousand pounds 
at the least, but I could not press the 
account, or should have lost him; and 
while I was often sore troubled for lack 
of the money, I knew that I should get it 
at his death, and so aided his: jewel- 
hunger. This was prodigious. All the 
gems that I sold—watches, necklaces, 
tiaras, brooches, and breast-pins, were 
conveyed at once to the great safe in his 
bedroom and there immured. No one 
ever saw them but himself. His wives, 
both of whom were dead, had scarce 
enjoyed the possession of a barmaid’s 
jewellery. The passion of the collector, 
of the hungerer after stones, alone con- 
sumed him. Of all his meanness, this 
was the most contemptible—this hiding 
of fair treasure from the light it lived 
upon—this gross hoarding of beautiful 
things for one man’s selfish enjoyment. 

When he left Bond Street that day, cry- 
ing at my door, ‘‘So I’m going to give 
something away, am I?—but I ain’t, 
Sutton, I ain’t”—and walking off as 
though he had found satisfaction in the 
negative thus conveyed to me, I picked 
up the paper, and read again that young 
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Bertie Watts was at last engaged to the 
Hon. Eva Benley, and that the wedding 
was to be celebrated in a month’s time. 
Every one in town said that old Harning- 
ham would do something for Watts when 
the time for the marriage actually came ; 
and it was gossip in the clubs that her 
people had given their consent—for they 
were historically poor—only upon the 
sincere assurance from their daughter’s 
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exceedingly pretty girl to whom his 
nephew was engaged ; but in this I was 
mistaken, as you shall presently see, and 
the interest of the whole problem deepened 
when I learnt later on in the smoking- 
room of my club that the marriage was 
likely to be postponed, and something of 
a scandal to ensue. Bertie Watts, they 
said, was going about like a ravenous 
beast, seeking what financier he could 





‘*HE CAME TO ME ON THE FOLLOWING MORNING FOR A DIAMOND AIGRETTE.” 


fiané that his uncle really was very fond 
of him, and would present him with a 
handsome cheque on the wedding day. 
But here was the announcement of the 
wedding, and the old currhudgeon had 
just said—being readier in speech with 
me, perhaps, than with any one of his few 
acquaintances—that he did not mean to 
give the young people a halfpenny. It 
did occur to me that possibly he might 
have bought the ruby bracelet for the 
125. February, 1894. 


devour. ~His opinion of his uncle was 
expressed in phrases of which the chief 
ornament was appalling curses and male- 
dictions. He declared he would have the 
whip-hand of him yet, would make him 
pay handsomely for all the trouble he had 
put people to—in short, behaved like a 
man who was absurdly in love, regardless 
of that financial prudence which is so dear 
to the sight of parents and of guardians. 
Even he, however, could not foresee the 
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strange thing about to happen to him, or 
the very curious opportunity which was 
shortly to be his. 

A week passed. There was no definite 
announcement of any postponement of 
the arrangements noted by Zhe Hyde 
Park Gazette, nor did such part of society 
as is represented by the tonguesters, 
hear that Bertie had persuaded his uncle. 
The thing was a kind of deadlock in its 
financial aspect, until at last the world of 
Belgravia knew that the young lady’s 
father, Lord Varnley, had consented to 
let the wedding be, and to trust to Harn- 
ingham’s better sense when the time of 
the accomplishment came. I saw Watts 
one day driving with his fiance near the 
Achilles Statue, and thought that he 
looked glum enough ; but he came to me 
on the following morning for a diamond 
aigrette, and although he couldn’t pay 
for it, I let him have it. 

‘*Tt’ll be all right in a month, Sutton,” 
said he ; ‘* you know the old chap’s hard 
enough, but he can’t let me marry on 
nothing a year, can he now?” 

I said that the thing was possible ; and 
for his own sake ventured to hint that it 
was even probable, an opinion which he 
took in no good part, sucking his stick 
silently for a while, and then laughing 
with a poor little chuckle that seemed to 
come from the very top of his head. 

‘* Well,” he exclaimed at last, ‘* it’s devil- 
ish rough on a fellow to have a relation of 
that sort, isn’t it?—a positive disgrace to 
the family. I wonder what the old black- 
guard is going to give me for a wedding 
present. Did he ask you to show him 
any American tickers, by the way? I 
shouldn’t wonder if he presented me with 
a brass clock, and Eva with a guinea set 
in jet-—he’s mean enough.” 

‘** He bought a ruby bracelet there some 
days ago,” I remarked, as in parenthesis. 

‘* Did he now?” he exclaimed ina tone 
of pleasure. ‘‘I wonder if it’s for the 
girlie! but, of course, it couldn’t be. He’d 
die to give away anything that once went 
into his old safe. Look here, Sutton, 
couldn’t you charge him an extra hundred, 
and go halves? I feel like something 
desperate.” 

I told him that that was impossible, 
and he went away with the aigrette in 
his pocket, and a very thoughtful ex- 
pression upon his face. Before he did so, 
however, he had uttered the pious wish 
that his uncle might die of some torment- 
ing visitation, and that he might be alive 
to dance on the day of the funeral. I 
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must say that I sympathised with him, for 
he was a good-looking and kindly-hearted 
young fellow, who for many years had 
been led to believe that his relations would 
do something for him ; and who was about 
to be grievously disappointed. Nor could 
I forget that he was engaged to one of the 
prettiest girls in town—and for her sake 
enjoyed a kind of reflected sympathy 
which was sincere enough on the part of 
every man who knew him. 

The date of the wedding was now fixed, 
being the 21st of January, to be well 
ahead of Lent. I saw Watts very fre- 
quently during the following ten days, he 
coming with expectant persistency to ask 
me if his uncle had yet bought him any- 
thing, and remaining disappointed almost 
to the very eve of his marriage. In fact, 
the wedding was to take place on the 
Wednesday, and it was only on the pre- 
vious Monday that Lord Harningham 
ascended my stairs puffing and blowing, 
and in a shocking temper, to make his 
purchase of a present. 

‘* Sutton,” he said, ‘‘ this is the greatest 
tomfoolery on earth—that young rascal is 
going to get married after all, and I sup- 
pose I’ll have to give him something.” 

** You can scarce do less,” I said with a 
smile. 

‘* Of course I can do less,” he replied 
garrulously. ‘‘I can give him nothing 
at all, d’ye see; not a brass halfpenny. 
Look at the ass, maudling about the first 
pretty face he sees over a dinner table 
when he might marry money twenty times 
for the asking of it. Did I make sucha 
fool of myself when I was his age ?” 

I assured him that he did nothing of 
the sort. 

‘*Then what’s he want to do it for? 
Thinks he’s going to get something out 
of me, perhaps—out of me, but he ain’t— 
not sixpence ; not if they hadn’t enough 
to get to the station with. Ha, ha! I’m 
not such a spendthrift as I look.” 

He talked in this strain for some while, 
and then fell to haggling over a gift. He 
told me that the custom of giving wedding 
presents was the insane fashion of an 
insane age; that he consented ‘to follow 
it only in view of the fuss that society 
would make. if his card did not lie on Lord 
Varnley’s table when the other presents 
were shown. In this bargaining he dis- 
played a meanness which was triumphant 
even for him. I must have shown him 
quite a hundred rings, pins, and watches, 
of all values, from fifty pounds to five 
hundred, before he could in any way 
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make up his mind ; and he did not cease 
to rebuke me for that which he called my 
preposterously extravagant insinuation. 
‘* Fifty sovereigns! a hundred sover- 
eigns!” he kept exclaiming; ‘ why, 
man alive, do you think I’m made of 
money? Show me something cheap, 
something that five pounds will buy, d’ye 
see ? any bit of stuff’s good enough for a 
jackanapes like that.” 


‘*But not for your card on Lord 
Varnley’s table.” 

‘* Why, what do you mean ?” 

‘* People who are uncharitable you 
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covered. I asked one hundred and fifty 
pounds for these remarkable ornaments ; 
and the old man, struck, like the artist 
he was, with the perfection of the work- 
manship, fixed his greedy eyes upon them, 
and was persuaded. He protested that 
they were too good, far too good, for 
such a worthless ingrate as his nephew, 
and that he ought to keep them in 
his own collection ; but at last he ordered 
me to send them, with his card, to Lord 
Varnley’s town house, and went away 
chafing at his own generosity, and, as he 
avowed, at his stupidity. 





** I MUST HAVE SHOWN HIM QUITE A HUNDRED RINGS, PINS, AND WATCHES.” 


know, might say that it was a curiously 
insufficient present.” 

‘* D’ye think they’d say that ?” 

‘*] am sure they would.” 

‘* Pshaw !--so am I; that comes of 
being thought a rich man when you're as 
poor as a parson. I’m quite a poor man, 
you know, Sutton.” 

I listened to him patiently, and in the 
end persuaded him to buy Watts an ex- 
quisite set of jewelled links. These had 
a fine diamond in each of them, but their 
greatest ornament was the _ superb 
enamelling, worthy of Jean Toutin or 
Petitot, with which all the gold was 


I saw no more of him fora week. The 
wedding had been celebrated, and Master 
Bertie Watts had conveyed away quietly 
to Folkestone as pretty an English rose as 
ever flourished in the glare of the West. 
Lord and Lady Varnley shut up thei. 
house during the week after the marriage, 
having sent the very numerous wedding 
presents to their bankers; and society 
would have forgotten the whole business 
if it had not paused to discuss the im- 
portant question—How were the young 
couple to exist in the future on the paltry 
income of four or five hundred pounds a 
year? One half of the world may not 
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know how the other half lives, but that 
is not for lack of effort on its part to 
find out. It was a matter of club-room 
news that old Lord Harningham had 
not relented—and, beyond what his 
nephew called, ‘‘those twopenny-half- 
penny sleeve links,” had not given him a 
penny. How then, said this same charit- 
able world, will these silly children keep 
up their position in town when they return 
from the second-rate hotel they are now 
staying in at Folkestone ? 

Curiously enough, I was able myself to 
answer that question in three days’ time— 
though at the moment I was as ignorant 
as any of them: The matter came about 
in this way. On the very morning that 
Lord Varnley went to Paris, it was known 
through the daily papers that there had 
been a robbery at his house in Cork 
Street, of a green velvet case, containing 
a crescent of pearls, turquoises, and 
diamonds. This was a present from one 
of the Embassies to his daughter, and 
must, said the reports, have been ab- 
stracted from the house during the press 
and the confusion of the reception. Later 
in the afternoon I received an advice 
from Scotland Yard cautioning me against 
the purchase of such a gem, and inviting 
immediate communication if it were 
Offered to me. The theft of wedding 
presents is so common that I gave little 
heed to the matter, and was already im- 
mersed in other business when Lord 
Harningham was announcd. He seemed 
rather fidgety in his manner, I thought, 
and hummed and hawed considerably 
before he would explain his mission. 

“It’s about those links I gave my 
nephew,” he said at last. ‘* They’re far too 
good for him, Sutton—and they’re too 
pretty. I mever saw better work in my 
life and must have been a fool when I fet 
them go out of my possession—d’ye see ?” 

** Well, but you can’t get them back 
now,” | remarked with a smile. 

He took snuff vigorously at my reply, 
and then said— 

‘** Man, you’re wrong, I’ve got them in 
my pocket.” 

I must have expressed my astonish- 
ment in my look, for he went on quickly : 

** Yes, here in the green case as you 
sold them. Do I surprise you, eh? 
Well, I'm going to give Master Bertie a 
bit of a cheque and to keep these things ; 
but one of the stones is off colour—I 
noticed it at the wedding—and I must 
have a new one in, d’ye see?” 

“ I thought that you had already handed 





them over,” | interrupted, quite disregard- 
ing his last request. 
**So I did, so I did ; but a man can take 
his own back again, can’the? Well, when 
I saw them at the house, I conciuded it 
was ridiculous to give a boy like that such 
treasures, and so—--”’ 
** You spoke to him ?” 
‘¢ Hem—that is, of course, man. Pshaw ! 
You’re too inquisitive for a jeweller: you 
ought to have been a lady’s maid.” 
‘*Have you brought them with you 
now?” 
** What should I be here for if I hadn’t ?” 
He laid upon my table a green velvet 
case, of the exact size, colour, and shape 
of that which had contained the links ; but 
when I opened it I gave a start, and 
put it down quickly. The case held a 
crescent of pearls, turquoises, and 
diamonds, which answered exactly to the 
description of the one stolen from Lord 
Varnley’s house on the day of his 
daughter’s wedding. 
‘“There’s some mistake here,” said I, 
‘** you’ve evidently left the links at home,” 
with which remark I put the jewels under 
his very nose for him to see. He looked 
at them for a moment, the whole of his 
flabby face wrinkling and reddening ; then 
he seemed almost to choke, and the veins 
in his forehead swelled until they were as 
blue threads upon an ashen and colourless 
countenance. 
**Good God!” he ejaculated, 
taken the wrong case.” 
‘*Your nephew gave it you, no doubt, 
but he must have forgotten it, for he’s 
advertised the loss of this crescent at 
Scotland Yard, and there are detectives 
now trying to find it. I am cautioned 
not to purchase it,” I said with a laugh. 
The effect of these words upon him was 
so curious that for some moments I 
thought he had spasm of the heart. 
Starting up in the chair, with wild eyes, 
and hands clutching at the arms to 
rest upon them, he made several attempts 
to speak, but not a word came from his 
lips. I endeavoured to help him with 
his difficulty, but it was to little purpose. 
‘* It seems to me, Lord Harningham,” 
I suggested, ‘‘ that you have only to write 
a line of explanation to your nephew—and 
there's an end of the matter?” 

‘** You think so?” he cried eagerly. 

‘* Why not,” said I, ‘‘ since he returned 
the jewels to you?” 

‘* But he didn’t,” he interrupted, cring- 
ing in the chair at this confession of a lie ; 
‘*he didn’t; and he’d prosecute mej; he 
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hates me, and this is his opportunity, 
d’ye see?” 
‘* Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed, be- 


ginning to understand the situation, 
‘that you took the case without his per- 
mission ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” he mumbled, ‘‘ they were 
so beautiful, such work! You know what 
work they were. I saw them at the 
wedding, and was sure that I should not 
have parted with them. I meant to send 
him a cheque against them—and when no 
one was looking I put what I thought 
was the case into my pocket, but it was 
the wrong one. God help me, Sutton, 
what shall I do?” 

Now it seemed to me that this was one 
of the most delightful comedies I had ever 
assisted at. Technically; Lord Harning- 
ham was a thief, and undoubtedly Bertie 
Watts could have prosecuted him had he 
chosen, though the probability of his 
getting a conviction was small. But it 
was very evident to me that here was the 
boy’s opportunity, and that in the interest 
of his pretty wife I should make the best of 
it. With this intent I played my first 
card with necessary boldness. 

‘* Undoubtedly the case is very serious 
for you,” said I, apparently with sym- 
pathy, ‘‘ and it ismade the more serious 
from the strained relations existing between 
your nephew and-yourself. You know 
the law, I doubt not, as well as I do; 
and that once a prosecution has been 
initiated at Scotland Yard it is impossible 
to withdraw without a trial. Mr. Watts 
might get into serious trouble for com- 
pounding a felony; and I might suffer 
with him as one in the conspiracy. But 
I tell you what I will do; I'll write to him 
to-night and sound him. Meanwhile, let 
me advise you to keep out of the way, for 
I can’t disguise the fact that you might be 
arrested.” 

He gave a gréat scream at this, and the 
perspiration rolled from him, falling in great 
drops upon thecarpet. ‘‘ Oh, Lord!” he 
kept muttering, ‘‘oh, that I should have 
been such a consummate fool !—oh, 
Heaven help me! To think of it—and 
what it will cost, I could cry, Sutton— 
cry like a child.” 

I calmed him with difficulty, and led 
him down the .back stairs to a cab with 
a positive assurance that I would not 
communicate with Scotland Yard. Then 
I wrote to Folkestone a letter, the precise 
contents of which are immaterial, but the 
response to which was in the form of a 
telegram worded as follows :— 


‘* Am inexpressibly shocked and pained, 
but the law must take its course.” 

I put this into my pocket without any 
delay and went over to Harningham’s 
house in Park Lane. He had been up all 
night, they told me, and the doctor had 
just left him; but I found him suffering 
only from an enervating fear, and white as 
the cloth on the breakfast table before 
him. 

‘*Well,” he said, ‘‘ what is it, what 
does he say? Will he prosecute me?” 

[ handed him the telegram for answer, 
and I thought he would have swooned. 
He did not know that I had in my pocket 
another letter from his nephew, in which 
Master Bertie informed me that 1 was the 
‘* best chap in the world,” and I saw no 
reason to mention this. Indeed, I listened 
with infinite gravity when the old man told 
me that he was irretrievably ruined, and 
that his name would stand in all the clubs 
as that of a common thief. Jewel-hunger 
plainly accounted for everything he had 
done ; but it was not to my end to console 
him, and I said in a severe and sufficiently 
melancholy voice— 

‘** Lord Harningham, there is only one 
thing to do, and for your sake | will make 
myself a criminal participator in the con- 
spiracy. You must go to Folkestone 
with me this afternoon, and take your 
cheque book with you.” 

The groan he gave at this would have 
moved a man of iron. I saw tears stand- 
ing in his eyes, and his hand shook when 
I léft him so that he could scarce put it into 
mine. Yet he came to the station to meet 
me in the afternoon, and by six o'clock 
we were in Folkestone at a shabby second- 
rate hotel called ‘‘ The Cock and Lobster,” 
inquiring for the bride and bridegroom. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watts, they said, were out 
on the parade ; but we went to look for 
them, and surprised them coming from 
the Lees, as handsome a couple as you 
could look upon. She, a pretty, brown- 
haired English girl, her tresses tossed over 
her large eyes by the sharp wind that 
swept in from the sea, was close under 
the arm of her husband, who, at that stage, 
fearing to lose hertouch, seemedengagedin 
the impossible attempt tocover her entirely 
with one of his arms. Andin this pursuit 
privacy came to his aid, for the breeze was 
fresh from the Channel at the beginning of 
night, banishing all loiterers but those 
loitering in love ; and the lamps flickered 
and went low in the gusts as though fear- 
ing to illumine the roses upon the cheeks 
of a bride. 








‘*IN AN HOUR WE WERE SITTING DOWN TO A SUPERB DINNER.” 
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When Master Bertie saw us he became 
as sedate as a Methodist minister, and, 
commanding a solemn tone, acted the 
part to perfection. 

“Uncle,” he said, ‘‘I would never 
have believed it of you. But this is too 
serious a matter to mention here ; let us 
go to the hotel.” 
~ We returned in silence, but directly we 
were in the hall the young man called 
for his bill, and speaking almost in a 
boisterous tone, cried — 

‘‘We're going to change our quarters, 


the place. During the meal the bride, 
who scarce seemed able to do anything 
else than look at her husband, made few 
remarks, but Watts and I talked freely, 
quite ignoring the old man ; and it was not 
until we were in the private room that the 
negotiations began. 

There ‘is no need to describe them. 
They lasted until midnight, at which hour 
the nephew of Lord Harningham had five 
hundred pounds in his pocket, and an 
allowance of five hundred a yeat. From 
the moment of assenting to these condi- 





** "IF YOU PAID MY BILL—GAVE ME, SAY, EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS ON ACCOUNT—I BELIEVE MY MIND 
WOULD BE QUITE OBLIVIOUS. TO THE EVENTS OF LAST NIGHT.’ ” 


uncle, and will begin by moving to 
the best hotel in the place. That poor 
girl is moped to death here, and now 
you’re going to pay for our honeymoon— 
cost doesn’t matter, does it, old man?” 

The old man concerned started at this, 
his mouth wide open with the surprise 
of it. 

‘*What’s that ?” he muttered. ‘‘ What’re 
you going to do?” But I whispered 
to him to be silent, and in an hour we 
were sitting down to a superb dinner— 
which he did not touch, by the by—in 
the great saloon of the biggest hotel in 


tions until we entered the train next 
morning the old man never opened his 
lips, but he kissed the bride at the door 
of the hotel, and colour came again to his 
cheeks at the warmth of her lips. When 
at last we were alone in the carriage he 
gave a great sigh of relief and said— 

** Sutton, thank God that’s over!” 

** Nearly over, my lord,” I replied with 
emphasis. 

** What do you mean?” he cried. ‘‘ Do 
you think that any one will get to hear of 
it? Why, man, what have I half-ruined 
myself for?” 
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‘*To keep your nephew quiet,” I sug- 
gested pleasantly. 

‘* And who else knows anything when 
he’s settled with ?” he asked angrily. 

** Why,” said I quite calmly, ‘‘ you and 
I, perhaps.” 

He looked at me as though his glance 
was all-consuming and would wither me, 
but I met him with a placid smile ‘and 
continued — 

**It seems to me that I want what Mr. 
Stevenson calls ‘a good memory for for- 
getting.’ Do you know, Lord Harning- 
ham, that if you paid my bill—gave me, 
say, eight thousand pounds on account, 
I believe my mind would be quite oblivious 
to the events of last night.” 


The shot struck home—in the very 
centre of my target. He thought over it 
for some while, and spoke but once 
between Sevenoaks and Charing Cross. 
His remark was more forcible than con- 
vincing, for he exclaimed suddenly, and 
a propos nothing in particular, ‘‘ Sutton, to 
blazes with all jewels !” Then he subsided, 
and came with me quietly to my rooms, 
where he wrote a cheque for eight thou- 
sand pounds and signed it with consider- 
able firmness. The ink was hardly dry, 
however, before he dropped heavily upon 
the carpet, and lay prone in a fit. 

The shock of parting with so much 
money had been too much for him. He is 
now in Madeira seeking a climate. 
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IN COSTER-LAND. 


Written and Illustrated by DUDLEY HEATH. 


HAT a barren wilderness of respec- 
tability London would be were all 





**4 GOOD PAIR OF LUNGS.” 


the life, noise, and picturesqueness of the 
hawker and _ itinerant 
vendor banished to give 
place to one vast co- 
Operative store sys- 
tem! Noisy the coster 
may be: he would be a 
poor man of business 
were he not so, since he 
depends for advertise- 
ment on the strength of 
a good pair of lungs, 
where a man in a larger 


cover some acres of ° 
space with unsightly 
placards. The coster 


is a character to be 
blessed by many a hard- 
working toiler of the 
vast city. He is indeed 
the poor man’s friend. 
The good wife of the 
working man, ever fond 
of a bargain, often picks 
up some little luxury 
cheap from his stall, and 
her heart is gladdened 
and her temper sweet- 
ened for a week or more 
with the fond belief that 
she has 





merchant of the streets. The virtuous 
coster never willingly dispels such a 
harmless delusion: it would be only 
wantonly to destroy true happiness and 
to cramp the prospect of further trade. 
The coster’s is no life to keep the’ 
youthful bloom on a man’s cheek. Up 
with the sun to the market to lay in his 
stock-in-trade requires all the wits he 
is capable of to know how to distri- 
bute his small capital with the least 
possible risk. There must be no hesita- 
tion, or the opportunity is lost. The 
auctioneer, with the rapidity and precision 
of a steam hammer, knocks down each 
lot to the highest bidder, and, like time, 
waits for no man. The bustle and speed 
of transactions is likely to make the 
novice giddy, but the experienced coster 
keeps as cool as the proverbial cucumber 
and finds opportunity between his pur- 
chases tosmack smart jokes and witticisms 
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bested the “THE GOOD WIFE OF THE WORKING MAN.” 
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at the expense of 
the auctioneer or 
his brother cos- 
ters. 

It is a scene 
worth visiting 
on an early sum- 
mer morning, 
while the fruit, 
flowers, and ve- 
getables come 
streaming infrom 
all parts of the 
country in hun- 
dreds of large 
waggons. The 
type of faces we 
see here’ are 
worthy of note, 
with their wizen 
shrewdness of ex- 
pression the dis- 
tinctive mark of 
the coster frater- 
nity. Here is an 
oldish man who 
looks as though 
experience had 
taught him its every lesson: he has 
arrived at the fifth stage of life, ‘‘ full of 
wise saws and modern instances,” and, 
though we fail to see the corporation 
which Shakespeare would demand, yet his 
beard is truly of formal cut. He plays his 
partin the little comedy that is going on 
between him and a middleman who seems 
anxious to sell him a few cases of lemons, 
with the cool indifference that betrays 
an old hand at a deal. 

Even in wit the elder'members of the 
fraternity can give a wrinkle to their 
juniors. ‘* Why do you flog your donkey 
like that ?” asked a gentleman of an old 
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“KNOCKS DOWN 








EACH LOT TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER.” 


coster who was giving his humble servant 
a taste of the stick. ‘‘ Because it’s no use 
flogging the cart,” was the prompt reply. 
But, at this early hour in the morning, the 
patient ‘‘ moke” is allowed to enjoy his 
breakfast, while his master is laying out 
his capital tothe best advantage. There 
is as much diversity of character in 
‘*Neddy ” as in his owner,—like master 
like moke. His back bears the brunt of 
all the fortunes and misfortunes of his boss. 
Last Derby Day, for instance, after hav- 
ing taken his ‘‘Guv’nor” and ‘ Missis” 
and a whole family of relations to Epsom— 
‘*the Guv’nor” having lost a ‘ fiver” 








‘THE PATIENT ‘MOKE’ IS ALLOWED TO ENJOY HIS BREAKFAST, 





‘“THE CHIEF AMBITION OF THE YOUNG LADIES IS TO POSSESS A HAT ‘BUILT-UP HIGH.’” 
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through not having backed the favourite, 
it was he that received whacks with com- 
pound interest for every shilling lost, 
until he must have wondered whether it 
was not a jockey up behind, and the road 
home the racecourse. 

But life is not all work, and on a Sunday 
afternoon the coster has his stroll down 
the Mile End Road, and a fine promenade 
it is, perhaps the broadest thoroughfare 
in London. Got up “‘ smart and dossy,” 
he is out with the evident intention of 
giving the lasses a treat. With a flat- 
brimmed bowler chucked racily on the 
side of his head, a silk handkerchief, which 
takes the place of a collar, tied round his 
throat—generally a mixture of the purest 
blue and red—a broad black diagonal coat 
adorned with many buttons, anda striped 
pair of ‘‘ kicksys” of a bright violet-blue 
colour to complete the costume. Their 
language, like their neckties, is somewhat 
highly coloured, and I regret to have 
observed that the young ladies often 
outdo the sterner sex in the imaginative 
daring of their vocabulary. The chief 
ambition of the young ladies is to possess 
a hat—‘‘built up ’igh” as they term 
it—with gorgeous feathers which cost 
them a small fortune ; and what strikes 





“THE PURCHASE OF COSTER ‘TOGGERY’ IS A SPECIAL. ART. 
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us first in these promenaders is their 
love for bright colours, especially of the 
blues and purples, reds and greens. Yet 
surely this is not merely bad taste upon 
their part. If the cut be- 
token intellect and talent, 
so does the colour betoken 
temper and heart; and is 
not the West-end love of = 
faded tints and neutral hues 
due to the wish-washy sen- 
timentalism which pervades 
the entire nature of the 
denizens of the West ? 
Now and again one may notice a sturdy 
young man coming along with a certain 
air of manly import- 
ance about his gait. 
He looks exceptionally 
smart in a pair of clean 
white duck ‘ kicksies.” 
He has a bundle under 
one arm, squarish in 
form and enclosed in a 
new red and yellow 
handkerchief. By his 
side walks briskly a damsel of the type of 
beauty which is often to be met with in 
the East-end. She is dressed in a long 
black brocaded velveteen cloak of the 
latest East-end fashion which 
reaches within three or four 
inches of the ground, just 
showing the edge of a bright 
blue velveteen skirt. Down the 
front of the dress are two rows of 
large ‘‘ pearlies,” and her hat 
is of the usual design, only per- 
haps it is ‘‘built up a_ bit 
‘igher”’ than usual; round her 
neck is a new silver locket and 
chain; but what first draws our 
attention to her is the mys- 
terious brown paper milliner’s 
bag which she carries in her 
hand in a way that suggests 
something of special moment. 
She looks extremely happy as 
she turns a smiling countenance 
to her young companion. She 
raises her left hand to touch him 
on the arm; the eyes of the 
pair converge to one point, a 
wedding-ring on the third finger 
of the lady. This then is the 
solution to the mystery. They 
are a newly-made and happy 
couple on their way from Bethnal 
Green, where, at the Red Church, 
they have for the sum of seven- 
pence halfpenny gone through 
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the ceremony of ‘jumping the broom- 
stick,” and have been presented into the 
bargain with a quartern loaf. The 
bundle and brown-paper bag have a 
romantic significance in the light of a 
wedding trousseau. 

The purchase of coster “‘ toggery ” is a 
special art, and demands high qualities of 
mind. Ispent a most interesting Sunday 
some time back in company with a young 
coster round Petticoat Laneand the Clothes 
Exchange, where these purchases of 
costume are chiefly made. I was in 
want of a few old garments for pro- 
fessional purposes, and I had heard that 
one ‘‘ green” at the business was likely 
to get ‘‘ rushed” a good deal, and hoping 
to fight the Jew with his own weapons, 
engaged the services of a cute young 
coster who understood the trade. On the 
way he gave me a few ideas on the Jew 
dealers, or foreigners as he called them— 
‘* Yer see, they aren’t loikely for to put 
things cheap—and I'll tell you for why. 
They think if they were to put things 
cheap loike, our people would want them 
cheaper still.” There was real logic. 
‘*Then you ’ave to keep an oi on what 
you are buying. Whoi, old clothes! 
they can cob them up to look the soime 
as new.” ‘* How do they manage that?” 
I asked. ‘* They brush them over with 
a kind of hink.” ‘‘And how can you 
tell when this has been done?” ‘* We 
goes so”—and he licked his finger and 
rubbed the edge of his sleeve. 

By this time we were in thé neighbour- 
hood of Houndsditch, and, keeping some- 
what apart, entered up Petticoat Lane 
into the Clothes Exchange. A ‘* philo- 
sophy of cloth” is hanging from poles, 
gibbet-like in construction, and spread out 
on long forms are displayed every imagin- 
able garment in all possible hues, from the 
soberest drab to the crudest purple and 
green, which, with the touch of scarlet of 
a soldier's uniform, present a most 
brilliant picture. Some are new, but 
most are soiled with use, and all are 
mingled in chaotic confusion irrespective 
of the rank, position, or class which once 
they have graced. We elbowed our way 
through the crowd, the majority of whom 
seem to have come only for curiosity, and 
soon had an opportunity of noting that the 
costers, for they were mostly of this class, 
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are as shrewd judges of coats and vests 
as of fruit and vegetables. I tried to do 
** a deal” or two on my own account, but 
found what my friend had told me was 





** THE IDEAL OF MR. CHEVALIER’S ‘ LITTLE NIPPER. ” 


only too true; however I was rewarded for 
my trouble by seeing the ideal of Mr. 
Chevalier’s ‘* Little Nipper,” who, judging 
by his readiness to strike pantomimic 
attitudes, should be a worthy follower in 
the footsteps of the master. No doubt 
this young gentleman was already pro- 
vided with his ‘‘ donah,” in whose com- 
pany he would enjoy his evening stroll on 
Hackney Marshes—for the coster-youth 
begins his courting early in life. His 
heart is warm, and, though his purse may 
not always be full, he earns enough to 
get more enjoyment out of life than many 
of his richer fellow-subjects ; he pursues 
a useful trade, faces existence cheerily; 
and, certainly, to clear our thoroughfares 
of these street merchants would be to 
rob our London streets of no small part of 
the colour and romance which still attach 
to them. 
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By JOHN CANNINGE. 


SUMMER. 


“ OW good it is,” said the girl, ‘‘ to 
be young and to love as we 
love.” 

They were seated in front of a café that 
stood back from the Champs Elysées. 
The round white tables were placed 
under an awning that shaded them from 
the rays of a June sun; in front, to serve 
as a screen from the inquisitive gaze of the 
passers by, were thick shrubs in green 
boxes. The world on its way to the Bois 
could be seen without seeing, and it went 
by with its noise and its gaiety un- 
heeded. 

The man was silent. During a pause 
he had kicked a small wooden footstool 
towards his wife, then he turned and 
ordered a dock. 

“What will you have, child?” he 
asked. 

‘* A sirop—you know, that pink kind. 
I can’t say that I like it much,” she 
added. 

‘* Then don’t have it. Suppose I order 
some lemon preparation instead ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, do! Tell me, Guy, do you 
think those bushes in front are orange 
trees ?” 


The man laughed. 
Why ?” 

‘*Do you remember,” she continued, 
** the orange trees in the South where we 
first met?” 

‘Yes, I remember,” he answered, and 
then there was a long silence. 

*““Guy!” She glanced up at him. 
** You aren’t tired, are you ?” 

“A little,” he answered truthfully. 
‘“‘T think the heat makes every one 
lazy, and we have walked a good way. 
Your poor little feet must be worn 
out.” 

For a second a shadow rested on her 
face, then she scanned the passing 
carriages and, recognising some people 
she knew, glanced away again. She 
made no sign of any interest in them, 
that part of her life seemed put away; she 
was playing at being a Bohemian in com- 
pany with her husband. She had married 
with the consent of her brother, the only 
near relative she possessed, but his per- 
mission was reluctantly given, for her 
husband's income, although supplemented 
by his writing, was very small. He was 
a good deal older and wiser and cleverer 
than herself, but she would not have had 
it otherwise. Save that at times his 


**] don't know. 
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health troubled her, she was perfectly 
content. 

The waiter brought the ordered 
beverage and took away the saucers. 
The girl drew a straw to her lips and 
made a perfect bud of her mouth, peeping 
meanwhile at the man. 

He took a long draught and put his 
glass down. 

‘‘ Taste mine,” she said. 

He made a grimace and shook his 
head. Then he leaned back and lit a 
cigar. 

‘* | suppose you were really disappointed 
in those rooms, dear ?” he said. 

‘*No,” answered the girl with a queer 
pain at her heart. ‘‘ Henri did very well 
to find us anything so cheap. And it is 
such fun starting afresh—and then I am 
always happy in Paris.” 

‘*The Paris you knew was hardly the 
Paris we live in now.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” she admitted. ‘‘ But 
I am not in the mood for Embassy balls, 
or amerry dinner at the Maison Dorée. 
To me our picnic existence is quite as 
pleasant ; and then I have you.” 

A smile, half of amusement, half caress- 
ing, lit his whole face. 

‘* Yes, I am thrown in as the best of a 
bad lot, Josephine.” 

‘Well, you are not the worst,” she 
replied. ‘* Now we are both going to be 
very wise and count each sou before we 
spend it. Our champagne is this delight- 
ful air, full of the electricity of life and 
laughter ; our balls—will you take me to 
some in the students’ quarter ? ” 

‘*Perhaps you would like to go to 
Bougival? Butnotnow. I am too weary 
of these places myself.” 

‘* Suppose we dine at a prix fixé place to- 
night, or at one of the Duval restaurants, 
it would be a good beginning.” 

The man laughed. ‘‘I fear I am a 
poor man,” he said, ‘‘ who loves his 
little luxuries.” 

Josephine looked pensive, then she said, 
**[’m so sorry, Guy. I fear I’m your 
luxury at present, and so you can’t dine 
well.” 

He laughed again. ‘‘ What a goose 
you are,” he said. ‘* Now, suppose we 
invite Henri, and I know a good place in 
the Boulevard that won’t break us, where 
we can take him to dine.” 

‘*T should like that.” 

It was beginning to rain. They were 
protected by the awning and both without 
speaking smiled at the general consterna- 
tion. The open carriages pulled up and 
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hoods were in request, some of the foot 
passengers made a rush for the café, and 
stood between the orange bushes breath- 
less and laughing. The girl glanced at 
them all in turn, the man saw them with- 
out appearing to notice. One thin brown 
hand held the cigar, the other moved and 
rested on his wife’s arm. 

She bent as if to pick up something 
from the ground and her lip brushed it. 


‘When her face was lifted the action of 


stooping had made it red, and the man’s 
eyes met hers and he smiled. 

‘*Oh, Guy,” she said in a little choking 
whisper, ‘‘ I do love you.” 

He didn’t speak, but he forgot to 
withdraw his eyes from her, face. They 
seemed shut in by the rain and the bushes 
from all the noisy world. 

‘*It is curious how I believe and trust 
in you,” he said gently. ‘‘1 never trusted 
any woman before.” 

Her thoughts wandered as he spoke, al- 
though her heart gave a great leap of joy. 
Words were rare from him, and what he 
said he meant. Still, in the curious steely 
light that had come with the rain, his 
dark head and eyes looked handsome 
enough to pause and admire, and her 
own beauty, such as it was, seemed a 
long way off from his. He had bent his 
head, and leaning his elbow on the table 
supported his forehead with his hand ; his 
eyes fell, and the long dark lashes swept 
his cheek. 

‘*Suppose,” she thought, ‘‘ death 
claimed this man and took him from me. 
Took that face which lights at the happi- 
ness in mine, and turned it white and 
cold ; took those.eyes and glazed them 
into ice for ever ; turned those lips that 
blush in contact with my own, white and 
cold; took the whole form with its in- 
dolent grace and stiffened it till I scarcely 
knew it to be the same. What should I 
do?” 

For a moment the blood flew from her 
face, and the man coughed. 

‘*Oh!” she said, ‘‘ are you tired still?” 

“No.” He spoke lazily. ‘‘Do you 
want to move on? Hadn’t we better 
wait till the rain is over ?” 

She laughed a low laugh full of con- 
tentment, and together they scrutinised 
the crowd who waited, and the carriages 
racing each other down the avenue. 
They were neither of them very wise or 
brilliant just then. It was as the woman 
said, ‘‘Good merely to live and love” 
and laugh at the world which passed 
them so unmoved. 
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‘THE GIRL DREW A STRAW TO HER LIPS,” 


125. February, 1894. 
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‘‘It is nice,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ to be in 
a little corner like this, and look on. It 
somehow resembles our life, you know, 
Guy. We are snugly hid away in this 
city and amuse ourselves as we please, 
offending none, just happy, we two to- 
gether. And then Henri comes in and 
brings a whiff of his busier life, and does 
us good. He shows us how safe we are 
in our happiness, and shows us too that 
we must beware of growing selfish. 
Well, dear?” 

The question related to his face, which 
had so changed that the tired, worn look 
was replaced by a smile lighting his eyes 
and altering the whole man. 

‘* Vive Bohemia!” he cried, ‘‘with a 
dear little queen like you. What does it 
matter if we have a louis to-day if we 
dine for a franc to-morrow! What do 
we care, you and I? Come, let us go 
and find Henri and carry him off to dine. 
We will laugh and enjoy ourselves.” 

‘* Yes,” said the girl gleefully; ‘‘ you 
will be like your old self.” She stopped 
suddenly. It was the first word that 
showed he had changed from the wittiest 
of them all into a tired, silent man—the 
first cloud in her happiness, and the words 
startled him too. ° 

** My old self!” he said sadly. ‘I can 
afford to let it go, if I still have you.” 

And the tears came to blind her as she 
answered, 

‘* What does it matter, dear ? 
you are always the same.” 

‘* Suppose,” he said briskly, ‘‘ that we 
are thoroughly extravagant. Let us take 
a fiacre, have the hood up, pull the cover 
over our knees, and pretend we are en- 
gaged all over again. Come!” 

She agreed with delight. Once settled 
in the cab and hidden by the hood, she 
nestled near to his side; and he, as a 
rule not over lavish with caresses, put his 
arm round her and drew her close. 

She gave a little sigh that was all 
trembling happiness, while the settled 
sadness grew fixed on his face. Still the 
small being he held tighter was a comfort, 
and he put all else aside. 

The corner of the Champs Elysées saw 
them often, saw them gayer and more 
reckless, saw them alone or with friends, 
but never saw them otherwise than loving 
each other. 


For me 


WINTER. 


It was a cruel day ‘with a wind that 
drove round the street corners and mocked 


at the trees. A day when the afternoon 
light grows electric in its acute brilliancy, 
and sheds an after blush of a frozen sun 
over the city. All that was not brown 
looked pink, save that the houses gleamed 
white and gray. Two people—a man and 
a woman—drew near the café. 

‘* Dearest,” she said gently; ‘ shall 
we sit in the oldcorner? There we may 
be sheltered from the wind.” 

He nodded, smiling down at her with 
the old laughter and fire re-kindled in his 
eyes. ‘‘ You ought not to have come out, 
my dear,” she continued. ‘‘It was so 
wrong of me to give in.” 

She held his arm, more to give him aid 
than to take help herself. He pressed her 
hand lovingly to his side. 

Her small face that had been pretty 
was pinched with want. Her eyes were 
very wide open and strained with watching 
—she never cried in those days, she only 
waited and despaired. 

They drew near, and they took their 
usual seats. Then the man coughed, and 
the woman trembled with him. 

She called a waiter, and ordered some 
cognac. The man lifted his eyebrows, 
and at last found voice. ‘‘ Have you got 
the money, Josié?” 

‘*Oh, yes, dear.” 

There was a hopeful ring in her voice 
that he knew to be false ; but to please 
her he feigned not to see through it. 
Mentally he wondered how they were to 
eat and drink inthe daysto come. There 
were few passers by. The coufés rolled 
past with the fur-covered occupants on 
their homeward road from the Bois. His 
coat was poor and shabby; the woman’s 
dress was pitiably neat and thin. 

‘* How cold! How very cold it is!” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, if only we could manage to 
stay just one night more inthisroom. It 
is awful to find a new place to-night in 
the cruel wind. Madame Lafrange has 
been so kind before. Shall we make a 
last appeal? We must go home—before 
we leave finally. 1 will entreat her to let 
us stay just through the bitter night. 
Here is the cognac, Guy. Drink it, dear.” 

He held it for a second to her lips. She 
took a sip and pushed it towards him. 

She payed—Heaven knew how; he 
had given up asking and watching to see 
what familiar object was missing. Then 
she said, 

‘*T dare say we shall be allowed to stay 
to-night ; then to-morrow 





‘But we came out to look for lodg- 
ing. 
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‘¢ 1 know, but it’s so cold.” 

‘¢ We must go into a poorer quarter.” 

He stopped to cough, and then, as if the 
cognac had given him life, glanced at the 
deserted street and empty café. He spoke 
in a whisper that trembled. 






















‘““TWO PEOPLE—A MAN AND A 


CAFE.” 


‘*] don’t know,” he said, ‘if there is 
a God—I never believed in one—but | 
recognise some power that is stronger 
than ourselves that we cannot fight and 
dare not laugh at. Somehow, now, I seem 
far away from all the laughter, and yet 
my life has always been lived in the mood 
of the moment, and I do not regret it to- 
day. I only regret you.” 
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‘© Oh, don’t don’t!” she cried. 

‘* We have been here so often, you and ° 
I, out of the world, as we said, my own 
wife ; and I feel that perhaps we shall find 
some place to creep into out of the world 
one day together. If there is a God He 
will let me love you then, for you have been 
the one good thing in my life since I first 
shadowed yours.” 

Her little hand crept upwards till it 
touched his lips; as of old he kissed it, 
and then imprisoned it in one of his own, 
and held it to his breast. 

The wind scattered the dead leaves 
upwards, played with them in derision, 
and flung them at their feet. 

‘* Shall we go home again and ask if 
I may lie there till morning, Josephine ? 
For I am afraid I cannot go further. 
Only one word more ; what will you do 
when oe" 

He paused, and he felt her shaken as if 
by sobs, but no tears came. 

‘* Hush, Guy, hush!” she said. ‘‘We 
won't talk of that; we will only talk of 
each other and the past.” 

‘*“Come!” he 
gently. 

She helped him to his 
feet, and he laid his arm 
caressingly across her 
shoulders. She caught 
his hand and held it 
there, so that her fragile 
form was some slight 
support. In a queer 
back street, among 
so many grand streets, 
they found a certain 
house, and crept up 
‘stairs. The room was 
near the top and bare. 
The man coughed his 
heart out, and then 
flung himself on the bed. 
The woman moved to 
and fro, but in approach- 
ing his foot touched her, 
and it drew her near. 
She laughed, climbed 
up beside him, and lay 
in his arms. 

After a time he spoke. 

‘* There is Death coming !” he said. 

‘““‘We are facing it together,” she 
replied. 

He held her nearer—nearer till their 
lips met. 

There was a long pause. Then she 
lifted her head and saw his lips were blue. 
She hid her eyes and face in his breast. 
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‘“AND NOW, HOW STILL AND QUIET THEY LOOKED, AND HOW SAD.” 


The landlady flung the door open, and 
she cried, “ Mais, madame! I told you to 
go. You must find another home.” 

She paused, went closer, and then 
she screamed aloud. 

A lamp light from the street below sent 
a kindly shaft across their faces—across 
the fixed marble features of the man 
surrounded by his crisp black hair ; across 
the dark eyes staring into eternity; across 
the thin hand round her neck, and the 
whole long gracefulform. It touched the 
girl’s face lovingly; the lips that had been 
put up to meet his, and had fallen apart ; 
the fair hair caught and held against his 
breast, when her head had dropped back, 
by-a small hand like a chi'd’s. There 


was nothing written on the poor, pinched 
little face that had once been so pretty- 


except the love that had never changed 
for the man by her side, and a pathetic 
wonder and doubt as to what lay before 
them both. 

In the room where they had struggled 
and suffered they had gone to sleep to- 
gether, just as she had seen them in the 
early mornings when she peeped in with 
the coffee. 

Later, when the doctor arrived he had 
no difficulty as to the death of the man. 
The woman, he declared, had died from 
exhaustion owing to her having touched 
no food for some days. 

And so some quiet corner in the busy 
city covered them, and the streets and the 
cafés knew them no more. A few people 
who remembered wondered a little, pitied 
a good deal, and then forgot. 




















EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
By EDWARD CLODD. 


“ Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange 
Where once I[ tarried for a while ; 
Glance at the wheeling Orb of change, 

And greet it with a kindly smile.” 


FitzGERALD never read these lines. A 
week after they were written he passed 
away in his sleep while ona visit to his 
old friend, the Rev. George Crabbe, 
grandson of the poet, at Merton Rectory, 
in Norfolk. It was the death he desired. 
He told a friend who was _ troubled 
about symptoms of heart disease that he 
had them himself, and was glad of it, 
because ‘‘ when he came to die, he didn’t 
want to have a lot of women messing 
about him.” 

So when 7iresias was published; the 
Dedication was followed by a threnody in 
which Tennyson tells how 


‘ The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on my Pagan Paradise.’ 


The opening salutation carries evidence 
of the endearing qualities of the man, on 
the news of whose death the Laureate 
wrote to the late Sir Frederick Pollock, 
‘*T had no truer friend : he was one of the 
kindliest of m2n, and I have never known 
one of so fine and delicate a wit.”” When 
Thackeray, shortly before he died, ‘‘ was 
asked by his daughter which of his 
friends he had loved most, he replied, 
‘Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure; and 
Brookfield.’” Carlyle, severe critic of 
his fellows, calls FitzGerald that ‘‘ peace- 
able, affectionate, and ultra-modest man,” 
and craved both his ‘friendly human 
letters” and, as shown in a letter printed 
below, his society. 

These are sufficing tributes, but there 
are some of another, and, in their way, 
not less valuable kind from humbler folk, 
the yokels and the fishermen in whom 
FitzGerald saw, as he told Carlyle, ‘‘ the 
funded virtues of many good humble men 
gone by.” Among these he shared the 
common fate of the prophet in his own 


country, especially as they knew not that 
he was a prophet at all. On that side of 
his character, because never revealed to 
them, it may be said that they who knew 
him most understood him least. To the 
defective focus of the provincials among 
whom the larger part of his life was 
spent, his eccentricities were the measure 
of the man. And eccentric both he and 
his were. ‘‘We are all mad,” he said 
of the FitzGeralds, ‘‘ but with this 
difference—/ know that I am.” But his 
neighbours and dependents knew that 
under eccentricities of dress and manner, 
and occasional petulance, there beat the 
kindliest heart, full of sympathy, of 
paternal interest in their cares, expressing 
these in charities wayward, but genuinely 
helpful, with no sound of trumpet to 
herald the almsgiving. 

Various circumstances, not least among 
which is the recent planting of a bush, 
raised from seed of roses growing near the 
tomb of Omar Khayyam in far Naishapur, 
on the grave of Edward FitzGerald in 
Boulge churchyard, have tended to bring 
his life and work—notably that magnum 
opus—parvum opus though it be in size—his 
immortal paraphrase of the Rudaiydt of 
Omar, into more prominence, making this 
brief outline of his career opportune. 
He was born on the 31st March, 1800, at 
Bredfield House, a Jacobean mansion 
(whose red brick exterior has been be- 
plastered, to the loss of picturesqueness) 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. His father, 
John Purcell, took his wife’s family name 
FitzGerald on the death of her father in 
1818. Prior to this the family had settled 
for a time in France, first at St. Germains, 
and then in Paris, where Edward Fitz- 
Gerald had one of Napoleon’s Old Guard 
for his drill-master. In 1821 he was sent 
to King Edward the Sixth’s school at 
Bury St. Edmunds, where, besides his 
two elder brothers ; the Speddings, W. B. 
Donne, and I. M. Kemble were among: his 
schoolfellows. At seventeen he was eén- 
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tered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
‘* modestly went out in the Poll in January, 
1830,” after much suspense as to whether 
he would pass at all. There he cemented 
his friendship with James Spedding ; 
formed friendships, which, made in early 
manhood, were severed only by death, 
with Thackeray, who afterwards intro- 
duced him to Carlyle; with Thompson, 
the future Master of Trinity; and John 
Allen, afterwards Archdeacon of Salop. 
Tennyson and his two brothers were his 
contemporaries at Cambridge, but he did 
not know them till all had left the 
University. But FitzGerald told Miss 
Thackeray that he remembered Alfred 
Tennyson there; ‘‘a sort of Hyperion.” 

After taking his degree, he hovered 
aimlessly between visits to relatives, to 
Paris, and to Naseby, where his father 
had an estate ; and, finally, followed the 
movements of his 
family, first to Wher- 
stead on the banks 
of the Orwell, where 
they settled ten 
years, and next to 
Boulge Hall, where 
in 1838 he left them 
to take up quarters 
by himself in the 
little thatched, one- 
storeyed cottage that 
stands by the park 
gates. There he re- 
mained till 1853. 


Free from the 








‘‘eternal want of pence,” his life 
drifted on without definite purpose 
or occupation; ‘tan idle fellow, of a 
very ladylike turn of sentiment,” as 
he describes himself in a letter to John 
Allen, ‘‘whose friendships are more like 
loves.” He pruned his roses, read his 
books, and gave himself devotedly to 
music ; kept himself in touch with school 
and college friends by frequent corre- 
spondence (the fruits whereof are given in 
Mr. Aldis Wright’s delightful collection 
of the ‘‘ Letters,” of which there are, he 
tells me, more to come in a new edition), 
and by a visit to London every spring, 
with resulting nostalgia, after a while, to 
get back to his ‘‘ old flat land again, with 
a sight of the old sea.” ... ‘‘ always 
talking to me, telling its ancient story.” 
His passion for the sea, and his conse- 
quent love of sailors, of whose phrases he 
made a valuable collection, which, it is 
to be regretted, Mr. Aldis Wright did 
not include in the ‘ Literary Remains,” 
do not come out prominently in the 
‘*Letters.” But they are made clear 
in other letters, such as those which Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, a son of Arch- 
deacon Groome, one of FitzGerald’s oldest 
friends, published in a charming study 
of the man in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
November, 1889. These are valuable 
additions to the very scanty personal 
reminiscences of him amongst the sailor 
folk in  places—chiefly Woodbridge, 
Lowestoft, and Aldeburgh—where he 
was a well-known character. A tall, sea- 
bronzed man, as I remember him, wearing 
a slouch hat, often tied on with a handker- 
chief, and wrapped in a big cloak, walking 
with shuffling gait, hob-nobbing with 
the beachmen, among whom he had his 
favourites, recipients of his bounty in 
boats and gear—everybody knew old Fitz 
by sight, and many called him ‘‘ dotty.” 


THE COTTAGE, BOULGE, 
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He writes of one Captain Fletcher as 
‘‘a gentleman of Nature’s grandest 
type;” ‘‘ fit to be king of a kingdom ;” 
‘“who looks in his cottage like King 
Alfred in the story.” This man he made 
partner with himself in, and skipper of, a 
herring-lugger, which he appropriately 
named the Meum & Tuum. Mum and 
Tum the fishermen called her, greatly 
to Mr. FitzGerald’s amusement. But 
‘* Posh,” as FitzGerald nicknamed his 
skipper, was often, on his own confession, 
‘a4 little””°—and, according to FitzGerald, 
‘*a good deal,” the worse for drink ; the 
boat was a poor speculation; too slow 
to compete with modern-built craft, 


This somewhat anticipates his move- 
ments, and especially his literary activity 
after 1853, when, leaving his little cottage, 
he paid a series of visits to the Tennysons 
at Twickenham, to his friend Crabbe (then 
at Bredfield), to his sister at Bath, mean- 
while making his chief quarters at an old 
farmhouse, Farlingay Hall, near Wood- 
bridge. Carlyle visited him there in 
August, 1855, ‘‘ getting good thereby ;” 
and the pair drove to Aldeburgh, in which 
old town Carlyle, writing to his wife, 
suggests they should spend a fortnight, 
since he ‘‘never saw a place more 
promising.” (Froude’s Carlyle, Vol. II., 
177-) In 1860, FitzGerald removed to 








FARLINGAY HALL, WHERE FITZGERALD 
WAS VISITED BY CARLYLE 


she was ultimately broken up for fire- 
wood, the stern-board which inscribes her 
name being rescued from that fate by 
Captain Walter Kerrich, and presented 
by him to the Omar Khayyam Club. 

But FitzGerald’s favourite craft was his 
yacht the Scanda/, so named “ because it 
was the staple product of Woodbridge.” 
In her, accompanied by his friends and his 
books, he cruised along the coast, putting 
in at intervals at both Aldeburgh and 
Lowestoft. He parted with her in 1871, 
and thence, not without regrets, contented 
himself ‘* with sailing on the river Deben, 
looking at the crops as they grow green, 
yellow, russet, and are finally carried 
away in the red and blue waggons with the 
sorrel horse.” 











lodgings in Market Hill, Woodbridge, 
where he remained until 1873, when the 
advent of a second wife, whom his land- 
lord Berry had taken to himself, compelled 
him to leave. The lady was not only too 
genteel to let lodgings, but she also 
resented, so Mr. Hindes Groome tells us, 
FitzGerald’s imputation on her gwod 
judgment in calling the twice-wedded 
husband ‘‘ Old Gooseberry.” The next, 
and last, removal was to Little Grange, a 
house which he had bought some years 
before, and the ‘‘ quarter-deck” garden 
of which, as he called it, was his beaten 
walk when age had dulled his love of 
the winding Deben and the sea. Among 
his annual visits was that to Mr. Crabbe, 
at whose house, as already stated, he died 
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on the 14th of June, 1883. The stone 
which covers his grave at Boulge bears 
the date of his birth and death, with this 
inscription of his own choosing: “It is 
He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.” 

With some trifling exceptions, Fitz- 
Gerald published nothing till he was past 
forty. These are, a little poem which 
appeared in the Atheneum of July, 1831; 
a memoir prefixed to the poems of his 
friend, Bernard Barton, Quaker, and clerk 
in Alexander’s bank at Woodbridge ; and 
some notes to an edition of Selden’s Zad/e 
Talk. (Onthedeath of his mother he married 
Barton’s only 
daughter, but, 
after a short ex- 
perience of con- 
jugal life,for which 


he was_ wholly 
unsuited, a sep- 
aration was 


agreed upon, Fitz- 
Gerald behaving 
in the matter of 
alimony with his 
usual liberality.) 
In 1851 he pub- 
lished Zuphranor, 
a dialogue on 
chivalry, and in 
1852 olonius, a 
sort of anthology 
fromthe 
standard writers, 

and also from modern authors, as Carlyle. 
Perhaps this is the fittest place to in- 
troduce the following hitherto unpublished 
letters with which the courtesy of their 
possessor permits me to enrich this 
paper. 


WoopsripcE, December oth (1868). 

I can’t find any copy of Sir Thomas 
Browne which you write about. TZwo of 
his works you would read, or read as 
much of as any one does read: the Urn 
Burial and Religio Medici. They are both 
quaint, but both have their fine passages ; 
and the Urn Burial has a last chapter or 
two not to be paralleled in our language. 
There may be things as fine—or finer— 
but nothing as fine in their way : which is 
a fine way. It is exactly like the most 
solemn organ playing one out of cathedral 
at dusk. I enclose you my yearly note 


from Carlyle (which I don’t want again), 
you see that it is growing dusk with him 
too, and the organ beginning to play out.! 

2 Carlyle did not die till 1881. 


E.C 
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There is a capital (not long) book on 
America by Mr. Zincke, Vicar of Wher- 
stead, near Ipswich. It is called, | 
think, Zast Winter in America with Table 
‘Talk of what he heard and saw there. 
It is quite unaffected, simple, and, | 
think, impartial, praising country and 
people on the whole, but not believing 
they will pay their debt. 

‘* T have seen the bridegroom with a new 
coat, a subcerulean necktie; alert, loud, 
long-striding, and debonair as_ before 
marriage. No one can have carried off 
the whole business with a better grace, 
holding his own and going his way 





LITTLE GRANGE, WOODBRIDGE, 


gallantly, but the Woodbridge heathen 
fret and wonder ever so much. 
I hope the Colonel is better. 
Yours truly, 
E. F. G. 
CHELSEA, December 7th, 1868 
Dear FirzGERALp, 

Thanks for inquiring after me 
again. Iam in my usual weak state of 
bodily health, not much worse, I imagine, 
and not even expecting to be better. I 
study to be solitary, in general; to be 
silent, as the state that suits me best ; my 
thoughts then are infinitely sad, indeed, 
but capable, too, of being solemn, mourn- 
fully beautiful, useful; and as for 
‘‘happiness ” I have that of employment 
more or less befitting the years | have 
arrived at,' and the long journey that 
cannot now be far off. 

Your letter has really entertained me: 

I could willingly accept twelve of that 

kind in the year—twelve, I say, or even 
1 He was born in 1795.—E.C. 
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fifty-two if they could be content with an 
answer of silent thanks and friendly 
thoughts and remembrances! But, 
within the last three or four years my 
right hand has become captious, taken 
to shaking, as you see, and all writing is 
a thing I require compulsion and close 

necessity to drive me into! Why not 
| call when you come to town? I again 
| assure you it would give me pleasure and 
be a welcome and wholesome solace to 
me. With many true wishes and regards, 
| am always, dear F., 

Sincerely yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 





At the suggestion of his friend Pro- 
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same adviser when he counselled Fitz- 
Gerald to learn Persian, and thus indirectly 
gave us the great poem whose witchery 
will enchant, with increasing power, the 
thoughtful for all time to come. 

The romantic story of the varying 


fortunes of the Mudaiyét in Fitz- 
Gerald’s paraphrase—a ‘‘ mashing to- 
gether” of the original, as he well 


describes it—has been told often enough 
to render repetition needless, even did 
space allow. Such margin, could it be, 
were better filled with selections from the 
gems of apposite, crisp and honest criti- 
cisms on art, music, and literature, and 
on men and women which sparkle’ 
throughout his delightful letters; and 
with some attempt at a general estimate. 
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‘ * fessor E. B. Cowell, the eminent Sanskrit 
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aie scholar, FitzGerald first took up the study 
of Spanish, the outcome of which was 





the translation and publication of some 
4 of Calderon’s dramas. But an enduring 
service to the literature of the Victorian 
era was rendered unconsciously by the 
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of the ‘‘ ultra-modest ” man who, stranger 
to ambition and all the heart-burning 
which that passion brings, wrought his 
sweet charities and possessed his soul in 
patience to the end. 
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THE NEW 


HEN last we lay at Spithead, my 

maternal uncle, Captain Horatio 

Bridport Trestletree, astonished me by 
coming on board one day. 

He astonished me, because, although I 
have known him since I was a baby—and 
I am now a lieutenant of seven years’ 
standing—I had never previously seen 
him off dry land. 

I quite believe that thirty years ago he 
was a very good officer; but for twenty 
years he has been steadily losing money 
by attempting to farm his modest ancestral 
acres in Leicestershire; and the culture 
of the soil, combined with fox-hunting, 
threepenny whist, and the care of a large 
and, I regret to say, still increasing 
family, so fully occupies his attention that 
he seldom ventures far from home; and, 
though he still belongs to ‘*‘ The Senior,” 
he has not, | am informed, been en- 
countered there since the Jubilee year, 
when, after long persuasion of the part of 
Mrs. Trestletree, he consented to spend a 
week in town. 

He had come to Portsmouth, I dis- 
covered, on business, and with no distant 
thought of the Navy in his fallow mind ; 
but, that morning, having happened to 
hear that the old wooden three-decker 
Victoria was still to be seen somewhere 
up the harbour, he had chartered a boat 
on Southsea beach, and had spent an 
hour or two among the hulks. His 
particular reason for desiring to see the 
Victoria was that she had been flagship 
in the Mediterranean when he had been 
lieutenant in command of the gunboat 
Blinder on that station in 1865. That 
was his last service afloat. He had been 
promoted in that year to be commander, 
but had never again been employed, and 
had retired in 1873. 

When, therefore, in the afternoon he 
boarded us, he came primed for the dis- 
cussion which raged in the smoking-room, 
with very little intermission, from tea-time 
until six bells, when, having borrowed 
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from our chief engineer a suit of dress 
clothes that did not fit him, he went into 
my cabin to get ready for dinner. 

I don’t know exactly how the discussion 
arose, but I believe that he began it by 
referring in the hearing of Tompion, our 
gunnery lieutenant, to the beauty of the 
Victoria in the days when she was in 
commission, and to the impression of 
power which she then conveyed to all 
beholders; and every one who knows 
Tompion, who is one of the smartest, 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
‘* jump-down-your-throat ” officers in the 
service, will, of course, understand that 
Tompion ‘‘ went for” my unfortunate 
uncle immediately. It was not to be 
expected that Tompion could sit dumbly 
smoking while Captain Trestletree was 
decrying the new navy to the advantage 
of the old, and telling us, in a dogmatic 
and patronising way, that seamanship 
was dead, that all modern ships were 
hideous, that all ancient ships were lovely, 
and that when she abolished masts and 
yards England went headlong to perdition, 
so far as her maritime position was con- 
cerned. 

** Why, my dear sir,” said Tompion, as 
he rose to relight his pipe at the lantern, 
‘* beauty, as applied to ships, is a term 
which is a good deal used by people who 
are not quite certain what it means. 
What it really does mean is a bit difficult 
to define, because there are a good many 
different kinds of beauty, and because the 
conventional standard changes from time 
to time. But, undoubtedly, the under- 
lying principle of all beauty in marine 
architecture is the successful adaptation 
of means to ends. And I maintain that, 
judged by that standard, the best of our 
ships of to-day are far more beautiful than 
were the best of your ships of thirty years 
ago.” 

‘Bosh! Bosh!” exclaimed Captain 
Trestletree. ‘‘ You're not old enough to 
have seen, as I have seen, the Victoria 
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bowling along before a 12-knot breeze 
with the glint of sun and the shade of 
cloud upon her acres of swelling canvas, 
and with the water boiling under her 
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deckers trying to beat off a lee shore, and 
failing miserably in the attempt. The 
truth is that your old wooden tubs had 
about them a very decent kind of fine- 


H.M.S. ‘* HOOD,” DRESSED AND SALUTING. 


There were pride and power for 

you, if you like!” 
‘Nor am I old enough,” continued 

Tompion, sarcastically, ‘‘to have seen 


one of your proud and powerful three- 


bows. 


weather prettiness. In the sunshine and 
a spanking breeze, and with plenty of sea- 
room, they were like girls doing the 
Sunday parade in Hyde Park—all bright 
and spick and span. That was how the 
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shore-going Johnnies—painter fellows and 
that sort of thing—saw them. But, ina 
tight place, they were almost as trouble- 
some as those Park girls would probably 
be. Let your Park girl, the prettiest and 
smartest of the crowd, stay out and be 
caught in a thunder-storm. She is a poor 
thing then. She loses her head, her fal- 
lals get soaked and dowdy, there’s no 
doing anything with her; and, when you 
do manage to get her home, you feel that 
you’re very lucky indeed to be so well rid 
of the responsibility.” 

‘‘But the Victoria was not merely a 
sailing ship,” objected Captain Trestle- 


the best fitted to do the work that a ship 
is required to do. The shore-goer doesn’t 
see it. What he wants a ship for is to 
make a pretty picture of on a summer 
day. What the sailor wants a ship for 
is to enable him to vanquish the elements 
and the enemy. We can’t call you a 
shore-goer, Captain Trestletree. You 
must understand how much more beauti- 
ful to a seaman’s eye is a live leviathan 
like the Blake steaming straight out of a 
landlocked bay in the teeth of a whole gale 
than a tub like the old Victoria, struggling 
impotently against something not. nearly 
so strong, and finally, perhaps, going 





H.M.S. ‘‘ THUNDERER,” 
‘* Steadily she drives in the teeth of the gale.” 


tree. ‘* She was-a screw of 1,000 horse- 
power.” 

‘* How far could she steam ?”” demanded 
Tompion scornfully. ‘* Why, her engines 
were practically only auxiliary ones, and 
I doubt if she carried a week’s coal. Nor, 
in view of her great height and of the hold 
which she afforded to the wind, could she 
have hoped, with all her steam, to make 
any progress at all against a strong gale. 
I know whether, if I were off a lee shore, 
I would rather be in the Victoria or in, 
say, the Hood. I should have no hesita- 
tion in deciding. And that’s where the 
question of beauty comes in. I say that 
that ship is the most beautiful which is 


ashore miserably. Which would make 
the more sublime and inspiring picture, 
eh ?—The Calliope forcing her way out of 
Apia harbour in spite of all that the 
elements could do to her, or your precious 
old Victoria, caught in the same situation, 
and carried broadside on against the 
beach? Why, I believe that even the 
Park girl, whom I was talking of just 
now, would say that the Ca//iope afforded 
the nobler and more beautiful spectacle. 
And, of course, even the Ca//opfe is an old 
tub now. The modern ships, I take it. 
convey to us the idea of strength, fleet- 
ness, and power. They will convey the 
same to the landsman if he only will take 
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the trouble to ask himself the meaning of 
things. Ifhe won’t take that amount of 
trouble, there’s nothing to be done for 
him. He must be left to assert, if it 
pleases him to do so, that ‘ Puffing Billy,’ 
or ‘The Rocket,’ was a more ‘ beauti- 
ful’ piece of machinery than the monster 
locomotive that to-day takes the ‘ Fly- 
ing Scotsman’ across the country at 
sixty miles an hour.” 

The Chaplain, among whose worldly 
weaknesses may be numbered a habit of 
smoking scented cigarettes, such as are 
intended for ladies’ consumption, and an 
inability to finish one of them, here 
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the glasses and ash-trays to make room 
for it, and opened it on the table. 

‘* Now, here’s a case in point,” he said, 
holding up a sketch of H.M.S. Thunderer, 
steaming against a head sea. ‘I think 
that even a man who doesn’t know the 
ship must get an impression of splendid 
strength and power from that sketch. 
She’s an old craft, it is true. She was 
launched as long ago as 1872, at Pem- 
broke, but she has been re-engined and 
re-armed lately, and those guns which 
you see looking out of her turrets are 
modern guns of 10-inch calibre, as good, 
in my humble opinion, as any we have 


uv 
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modestly said that in his cabin he had a 
portfolio of sketches of modern ships 
which it had been his lot to come across 
in various parts of the globe, and that 
possibly Captain Trestletree might be 
interested in looking over the collection. 

‘* Aye, bring them in, padre, that’s a 
good fellow,” said the Fleet Paymaster, 
who is senior enough, and experienced 
enough, to be able to compare the old 
with the new, and who prefers the latter, 
chiefly, however, because it brings him 
additional comfort. 

The Chaplain was too nervous to offer 
his portfolio to Captain Trestletree, so he 
handed it to Tompion, who pushed back 


** HERO,” 


afloat. Now, the TZ/underer displaces 
9,330 tons of water, and steaming as she 
is there in the picture she could, I dare- 
say, do about to knots an hour. She is 
only a little and a slow battleship as 
modern battleships go, but look at the 
power which is represented by a mass of 
9,000 tons driven forward at the rate of 
upwards of 1,000 feet a minute, or, say 
17 feet a second. You can calculate for 
yourselt the amount of ability to over- 
come resistance that resides in such a 
vessel. You don’t see the great ram by 
means of which the 7hunderer is intended, 
in case of need, to utilise part of this 
energy, but it extends far beyond the 
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bows beneath the water. Don’t you 
think, Captain Trestletree, that if you, in 
your old Victoria, saw a hostile Thunderer 
steaming straight for you in the teeth 
of a gale, you would think her a very 
impressive sight ?” 

‘Yes, impressive 
beautiful.” 

‘*Not beautiful!” repeated Tompion, 
laughing. ‘* Why, sir, a modern battle- 
ship is the nearest possible approach to a 
live sea-animal ; and isn’t a whale or a 
dolphin the perfection of marine archi- 
tecture? If you are attacked by a ship 
like the Zhunderer, and you are in a 
Victoria, what on earth are you to do? 
You have your men all exposed, and 
though your engines are below 
water, there is no protection 
above them. She has her 
men stowed away behind 
iron walls from ten to 
fourteen inches thick, 
and at the back of the 
iron there are from 
sixteen to eighteen 


enough, but not 


‘*Here,” said the Chaplain, “is a 
sketch of the Hero, also steaming against 
asea. The ship 1 was in was her next 
astern for some time during the man- 
ceuvres of 1888. I thought the ‘old 
half boot’ looked very fine as she took 
the green water over her turret ; and here 
is a pen-and-ink drawing of two ships of 
the ‘Admiral’ class. 1 did that in 1891, 
when all the ‘ Admirals’ were together.” 

‘* Ah!” said Tompion enthusiastically, 
‘* you ought to see one of the ‘ Admirals’ 
in really dirty weather in order to under- 
stand something of the beauty of a 
modern battleship. I saw them in the 


Channel, chasing, in 1889. By Jove! it 
was a sight. 


They came on like inexor- 












H.M.S. ‘*BLAKE” UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT. 


inches of teak, while above the men’s 
heads is an iron deck three inches 
thick. Nobody need expose himself to 
any considerable extent. The eyes of 
the man with the directing brain gleam 
at you through a narrow slit in a 
thick iron conning-tower. His fingers 
move over handles and buttons and 
switches. As he stands there he steers 
his ship, fires his guns, and discharges 
his torpedoes. The entire craft is like 
some great armoured sea-beast animated 
with an intelligent soul. Do you mean 
to tell me that a thing like that isn’t more 
fearfully beautiful than a mere wooden 
floating barracks such as your old Victoria 
was ?” 





able Fate, and didn’t seem to mind any- 
thing. The Howe I particularly remember. 
She would dip her bows right under, and 
a sea would go rolling aft, burst at the 
base of the forward barbette, smother the 
guns there in the boiling white surge, and 
send a cloud of glistening spray against 
the chart-house and far over the tops 
of the funnels. Then she would rise 
majestically and shake the water off in 
cascades, until you could almost see the 
point of her ram, ere she deliberately 
settled down again for another dip. And 
in the meantime those ghoulish guns of 
hers in her barbettes, not moved by any 
visible agency, yet working as smoothly 
and easily as if they weighed sixty-seven 
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ounces instead of sixty-seven tons a-piece ; 
turned slowly round, now raised, and now 
depressed, and seemed to be looking for 
something, or following the flight of a 


sea-bird. By and by one of them would 
be fired. There was a great and sudden 
splash of white blotting out the whole 
ship from our view. This splash opened 
out into the fashion of a gigantic ragged 
chrysanthemum flower, and before it had 
fairly begun to droop downwards upon 
the water the roar of the report came to 
our ears, and the black bows of the ship 
pushed their way through, and tore the 
flower of smoke to pieces. Why, the 
whole double broadside of your old 
Victoria, Captain Trestletree, could not 
have produced so splendid an effect. 
There was no mystery about your three- 
deckers, but, I tell you, there is a very 
uncanny, live look about these modern 
monsters. They don’t show to their best, 
perhaps, when they are in repose. Here’s 
a picture of the Hood, one of the very 
newest and best ships we have. And 
by the way, padre, you’ve forgotten— 
although she is evidently meant to be at 
anchor—to give her any cable to ride by. 
Yet even at rest she’s an imposing mass. 
Look at the towering height of her two 
thick funnels. They mean power and 
speed. Look at the enormous length of 
her bridge. That gives you some idea of 
her beam, which is 75 feet, as compared 
with the paltry 60 feet 1 inch of the old 
Victoria that lies up harbour. Yet in her 
day your Victoria was the finest ship of 
her class afloat—260 feet 2 inches long. 
What is that now? Here’s a portrait of 
the Blake, flagship in North America. 
She shows up well, padre, under the 
search-light. The Blake is 375 feet long 
by 65 feet beam. Compare her form 
with that of the wooden Victoria. The 
length of the latter was little more than 
four times her own breadth—a regular 
tub indeed ; while the Blake is nearly six 
times her own breadth, and has scarcely 
a straight line in her beautiful hull.” 

‘*She certainly does look as if she 
could go,” admitted my uncle rather 
unwillingly. 

‘“*Go!” retorted Tompion. ‘She has 
the speed of an Atlantic greyhound, and 
almost the force of a battleship. Go! I 
should think she can. I’m glad that they 
sent her over the other day for the New 
York people to look at. She can do her 
twenty-five statute miles an hour. If the 
Blake and her sister the Blenheim were to 
start simultaneously from points 1,000 


miles apart, say from Portsmouth and 
Lisbon, to-morrow morning at breakfast 
time, their captains might breakfast to- 
gether at the usual hour on the following 
morning, and have plenty of time to 
spare. Steaming in opposite directions, 
they are capable of approaching one 
another at a speed of 4,400 feet in a 
single minute. That is the speed of all 
but one or two of the very fastest express 
trains. So that if two hostile vessels, 
each as fast as the Blake, sighted one 
another at a distance of twelve miles, and 
at once, at full speed, endeavoured to ram 
one another, the crash might take place 
in less than a quarter of an hour. When 
you know that these ships can.do that; 
and when you know what their great 
funnels and their fine lines really signify, 
I don’t understand how you can avoid 
seeing beauty in such craft. It is nota 
finnikin, lady-like beauty, I grant you, 
nor is it a fair-weather beauty entirely ; 
but it seems to me to be the kind of 
beauty that appeals overwhelmingly to 
the imagination ; and that I believe to be 
the most effective beauty of all.” 

** How do the guns of these ships com- 
pare with those of the old Victoria?” 
asked my uncle. ‘‘I know, of course, 
that they are immeasurably bigger and 
more powerful: but how do _ they 
compare ?” 

‘* The biggest gun in the old Victoria,” 
said Tompion, ‘‘ was, as far as I recollect, 
a single 8 in. pivot gun of 4} tons. That, 
at all events, is the biggest gun she was 
built for. Then came sixty-two 8 in. guns 
of 3} tons, thirty-two 32 prs. of about 
2,% tons (58cwt.), and twenty-six 32 prs. 
of 275 tons (42 cwt.), or 121 guns in all.” 
As he spoke he picked up an old news- 
paper and made some rapid calculations 
on the edge of it. ‘‘ The entire weight 
of the Victoria’s guns was therefore 353 
tons 13 cwt.,” he continued. ‘‘ Now the 
Hood, the most modern of the battleships 
which we have been talking about, carries 
four 13} in. guns of 67 tons, ten 6 in. guns 
of 7 tons, ten 2°2 in. guns of 8 cwt., and 
twelve 1°8 in. guns of 5 cwt., or, in all, 
36 guns. The entire weight of the Hood's 
guns is, therefore, but 345 tons, or about 
8 tons less than those of the Victoria.” 

** | thought as much,” chuckled Captain 
Trestletree, delightedly. 

‘*But wait a minute,” said Tompion. 
‘*Let us compare the weight of broad- 
side, which is a rather better test. Your 


Victoria could concentrate on an object 
lying at a sufficient distance on her beam 
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all the guns on one side, f/us the single 
8 in. pivot gun on her upper deck ;—that 
is 61 guns in all. Our Hood can con- 
centrate on an object lying at a sufficient 
distance on her beam all the guns on one 
side, plus the four 13} in. pivot, or turret, 
guns on her upper deck. Here’s a state- 
ment of the weight of metal that could 
be thrown by a single broadside from 
each ship upon an object placed as I have 





indicated.” And he read out :— 
“ VICTORIA.” 
Guns Weight of shot. 
Ibs. 
1—8 in. at68lbs.. ...... 68 
31—8 in. at 68 lbs. . os S18 
29—6"4 in..at 32Ibs.. . . . . . 928 
61 3,104 


blows than your Victoriacan. How often, 
Sir, could the Victoria fire her guns?” 

**Oh,” said my uncle, “I don’t know 
exactly ; but I suppose that for a short 
period,—say a quarter of an hour,—she 
could fire a shot once a minute from each 
gun, taking the average all round.” 

‘* In fifteen minutes,” said Tompion, 
‘she could, according to that estimate, 
fire from one broadside 915 shot weighing 
46,560 Ibs., or upwards of 20 tons. 
That’s a liberal estimate, and you don’t 
allow for the heating of your guns. But 
you must give me equal latitude, and 
then I'll beat you. We can’t pretend to 
be able to fire our big guns so fast, but, 
on the other hand, we can fire our small 
guns much faster. In fifteen minutes we 
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“ Hoop.” 
Guns. Weight of projectiles. 
Ibs. 
4—13} in. at 1,250 lbs.. . . . 5,000 
5-—6 in. at loolbs.. . . . . . . 500 
C—23 atGBse. <1. ste 
S=TOML MSE... sw se B 
20 5,548 


*‘There your floating tin pot draws a 
head a bit, I allow,” said the Captain: 
**but at the same time it may be advan- 
tageous to deliver 61 blows instead of 
only 20.” 

‘The maxim in the old days,” said 
Tompion, ‘* was to concentrate your 
broadside, so as, if possible, to make all 
your shot strike upon one spot. In that 
respect, therefore, the AYood has the su- 
periority. But mv Hood can deliver more 


can get off 5 rounds from each 13} in. gun, 
70 from each 6 in. gun, go from each 6 pr., 

and 120 from each 3 pr.,—always sup- 
posing that we are not confronted by hot 
guns or shortness of ammunition. Well 
then: in fifteen minutes, while you are 
firing 915 rounds I shall fire 1,540, and 
while you are firing 46,500 Ibs. of metal, 

I shall-fire 64,860.” 

‘**Good for the Hood! ‘ exclaimed my 
uncle. 

‘* And, of course, that’s not nearly all. 
Just compare single guns. The Victoria's 
biggest gun was 1o ft. long and weighed 
42 tons. The Hood's biggest gun is 36 ft. 
1 in. long, and weighs 67 tons. What 
was the powder charge for the 68 pr. ?” 

‘** 1 don’t recollect, bless you!” said m my . 
uncle : ‘‘ somewhere about 2olbs.,I think: 
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‘¢ We put 630 Ibs. into the 13} in. gun, 
and out comes a projectile weighing 1,250 
Ibs., or more than half a ton,” said 
Tompion. ‘‘And look at the power of 
the two weapons. Your biggest gun 
could, at the muzzle, develop an energy 
of, | suppose, 800 or 1000 feet=tons. The 
Hood's biggest gun, at the muzzle, de- 
velops an energy of above 35,000 feet tons. 
Indeed, I may safely say that two only of 
the Hood's big guns are much more power- 
ful, so far as kinetic energy is concerned, 
than all the 61 guns in the old Victoria’s 
broadside. At 400 yards the latter’s 
biggest shot could just pierce 4} inches of 
iron armour. At the same range the 
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goes, when once you realise what the 
modern ship is, means, and does, you 
must acknowledge that there is something 
about her that, in an impressive way, is 
more effective than anything there was in 
the old. And that’s the meaning that I 
attach to beauty, as applied to a man-of- 
war.” 

‘*T don’t agree with you,” said my 
uncle. ‘* There can be no beauty in a 
ship without sails. But I admit the im- 
pressiveness—the excessively ugly im- 
pressiveness of your modern types.” 

‘* And perhaps even they are not so im- 
pressive as some of the modern French 
types. There are sketches—they must be 
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Hood’s biggest projectile can easily pierce 
29 inches of iron, or about 20 inches of 
steel.” 

‘Stow it!” said the signal mate, who 
had just come in to show the signal slate 
to the first lieutenant, and who, upon the 
strength of previous acquaintanceship, 
dared to chaff Tompion. Tompion caught 
him by the scruff of his neck, thrust him 
out of the cabin, and sent a kick after 
him. 

‘¢ Perhaps he’s right,” he said laugh- 
ing; ‘“‘but if you get me on to this 
subject I never know where to stop. All 
this has been merely with a view to show- 
ing that, so far as my humble opinion 

125. February, 1894. 


fancy ones, padre, for surely you haven’t 
seen the craft afloat, or, at least, in com- 
mission—of two new French ships, the 
Neptune and the Latouche Tréville. The 
former is one of their latest completed 
battleships. She is of about the same dis- 
placement as our ships of the ‘ Admiral’ 
class. The latter is an armoured cruiser, 
smaller than any armoured cruisers we 
possess, but a fast and formidable little 
ship. Don’t they look as if they meant 
business? I don’t like those heavy fight- 
ing tops on the masts. I fancy that they 
must make the ships roll. But the general 
effect is grim and deadly.” 

‘* They are hideous beasts,” exclaimed 
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Captain Trestletree, ‘‘ floating slippers, 
with pepper-castors or dove-cotes—l 
don’t know which—planted on top of 
them.” 

‘“‘“Yet they appeal to me,” said 
Tompion. ‘‘ Andhere are some modern 
Italian types. The Gvovanni Bausan is 
only a small protected cruiser; but that 
towering crane amidships distinguishes 
her from most vessels of her size, and 
recommends itself to me because of its 
immense practical utility. It means so 
much more speed in getting boats in and 
out. The /fal/ia, which is now thirteen 
years old, is, at her present displacement, 
the heaviest warship afloat, she is credited 





ITALIAN ‘‘ GIOVANNI BAUSAN” 


as of 15,909 tons. The Ruggiero di Lauria, 
of little greater displacement than our 
‘ Admirals,’ is a more modern and better 
armoured ship. There the huge cranes 
appear again. You may not like them. 
To me, they and the serried funnels of the 
Italia are speaking indications of size and 
power. I call those ships majestic in 
repose. I don’t know what they would 
look like at sea.” 

‘**] don’t think that the Italian ships go 
to sea much,” ventured the sub-lieutenant, 
who had come in again unobserved. 
‘* When I was in the Mediterranean we 
never came across any of them in bad 
weather.” 

‘“No doubt you always had to go to 
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your cot, my boy, when things began to 
look dirty,” said Tompion dryly. “‘ Here’s 
another floating castle,” he continued. 
‘* Where did you get the American iron- 
clad /ndiana from, padre?” 

‘*Oh, I did her in 1890,” said the 
Chaplain, ‘‘not from life, but adapted 
from a photograph. They gave it me 
when I was in Washington. I believe 
that the photograph had been taken from 
a picture.” 

‘* That may account for its being some- 
what of a fancy sketch, then: for the 
Indiana, which is the first of a series of 
three, was only launched in February, 
1893, and isn’t yet completed. However, 
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this doesn’t give a bad idea of what she 
will be like. They have borrowed the big 
crane from the Italians; but the mush- 
room-like arrangement of turret above 
turret is novel.” 

‘It makes them look ugly enough,” 
said my uncle, ‘‘ and I think that to call 
such a warty-looking object a ship is a 
misapplication of terms; but I dare say 
that she'll be very efficient as a fighting 
machine. She looks like it.” 

**Oh, at last,” ejaculated Tompion. 
‘*1’m glad to hear that we have found one 
modern man-of-war which conveys that 
impression. Here’s yet another which 
to me seems to be not devoid of good 
looks—the Greek Aydra, one of a trio 
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built in France, and remarkable for the 
weight of their armour and armament and 
the goodness of their speed in proportion 
to their size. Now that little craft, 
Captain Trestletree, could, there isn’t a 
shadow of a doubt, burn, sink, or take a 
fleet composed of fifty sail of your old 
Victorias. She can steam at sixteen knots, 
so they couldn’t catch her, and she could 
choose her fighting distance, and gently 
yet firmly pitch her 10} inch shells into 
the great wooden arks. One shell would 
be just about enough for one ship, if it 
fairly burst inside. So that one may 
literally say with truth that a single ship 
of the Greek fleet of to-day—a ship 
smaller than any sea-going ironclad we 
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be that he is going to be beaten by 
Frenchmen, or Russian, or Greeks— 
even if the Frenchmen and the Russians 
and the Greeks have uglier ships and 
bigger cranes and more warts on them ? 
I’ve been twenty years on shore and | 
haven’t kept up with all these new-fangled 
improvements; but mark me, Mr. 
Tompion, if you begin to rely first upon 
your ships and guns, and only in a sub- 
sidiary degree upon your officers and men, 
it’s all up with you. Inthe old wars we 
won with officers and men. Our ships 
were slower and often weaker than those 
of our enemies, but the officers and men 
pulled us through.” 

‘**] sha’n’t argue with you about that,” 
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possess—is more than the equal of the 
entire British navy of thirty-five years 
ago. There go six bells, sir. We dine 
at half-past seven in harbour.” 

‘** Hang six bells,” said my uncle quite 
savagely. ‘‘I knew what a training ina 
floating tin pot might be expected to make 
of the British bluejacket. Yet don’t you 
think, Mr. Tompion, that even still the 
human element counts for something ? 
Don’t you think that even still the British 
Blue is a product that can’t quite be 
matched by any other country? Or do 
you mean to tell me, sir, that the British 
Blue, thanks to having been brought up 
in an empty meat tin, has become so 
different an animal from what he used to 





said Tompion, cheerily. ‘* Thank good- 
ness! I believe that, in that respect, we 
still stand where wedid. There’s nothing 
like the British Blue, properly led; and 
there’s absolutely no prophesying what he 
can’t do if he tries.” 

My uncle looked at Tompion, and 
clapped him onthe shoulder. ‘‘ Wood or 
iron, sir, it’s the finest service in the world, 
and I believe that they turn out as good 
officers as they did in my time and before. 
And now, if only my graceless nephew 
will ask me whether I take orange or 
angostura with the sherry that he ought 
to have already offered me, I'll go and 
dress.” 
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